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THE MIRROR OF DEATH. 


By HAVELOCK ETTRICK. 


PROLOGUE. 

HE mad, jealous love of two men for 
one woman: the successful woo- 
ing of the elder brother, the hatred and 
revenge of the younger, were the elements 
of tragedy that gave to Greeba Manor the 
evil name that for more than two hundred 
years had clung to it. Successive owners 
had laughed, with perhaps a certain pride, 
at the sinister reports that were common 
talk in the neighbourhood of the Manor, 
but nevertheless the reputation grew with 
the passage of years. Greeba Manor was 

undoubtedly haunted. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century Harold de Winton and his younger 
brother Hervey lived at the Manor: both 
were handsome, both were possessed ot 
the indefinable charm that belonged to 
the men of their ancient race, and both 
were desperately in love with the fair 
daughter of a neighbouring squire. 

‘The lady was won by Harold. To hide 
his mortification, and at the same time to 
cure himself, if possible, of his hopeless 
passion, Hervey de Winton left the home 
of his fathers and set forth to travel in 
Eastern lands. But the wild blood that 
was in his veins drew him back before 
many months had passed to where the 
object of his passion was to be found. 
Secretly, and unknown to his brother, he 
returned, clandestinely interviewed the 
young wife, and heard from her faltering 
lips that she was miserable, and already 
regretted her choice. 

That same night, while Harold de 
Winton stood before the glass in his 
dressing-room, donning a fancy costume 
to be worn at a ball given in his wife’s 
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honour, he saw a_ well-known figure 
approach rapidly and with stealthy foot- 
step from the shadows of the room behind 
him, and before he could utter a sound or 
give a cry for help a knife was buried to 
the haft in his back, and he fell, slain by 
the brother he had loved. The murderer 
fled from the scene of his crime, accom- 
panied by his brother’s widow, and from 
that time onwards no more was heard of 
the guilty pair. 

But the deed so foully done was not to 
pass into oblivion: through successive 
centuries the figure of Hervey de Winton 
still stabbed his unresisting victim! He 
who stood at midnight before the same 
mirror saw approaching him from behind 
the figure of a man dressed in dark attire 
and wearing a plumed hat, who held in 
his hand a glittering knife. The watcher 
involuntarily turned te face his ghostly 
assailant, and lo! only empty space was 
before him. There had as yet been no 
record of any man brave enough to allow 
the uplifted arm to descend, though it 
might be argued in cold blood that no 
harm could come of it: whether or no 
the knife was as intangible as the hand 
that held it had never been proved! No 
man cares to face a possible death that 
carries neither glory nor profitable know- 
ledge with it. 

Scoffers there were who maintained that 
the vision in the mirror, which was seen by 
none save those who faced the. glass, was 
the result of preconceived fear, a disordered 
brain, what you will! Be this as it may, 
the reputation of a certain oak-panelled 
room in Greeba Manor remained the same. 
Time caused the original history of the 
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guilty lovers to be overlaid with many 
fanciful embroiderings; each narrator 
added to the tale that which seemed 
good to him, but—the oak-panelled 
room held its secret! 


AFTER TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 
Reginald Gordon was wandering, silent 
and morose, among the wild, uncultivated 
portion of the grounds belonging to 
. Greeba Manor. He was staying with his 
wife, on a visit to his kinsman, George 
de Winton. His appearance in the world 
of fashion as a married man was of recent 
date ; after nearly forty years of bachelor- 
hood he had, much to the surprise of his 
friends, fallen a victim to the charms of 
a girl some twenty years his junior. 
Margaret Richmond was undoubtedly a 
handsome girl, and as fascinating as she 
was lovely; and Reginald Gordon loved 
her with the love of a strong man who 
had hitherto lived his life alone, untroubled 
by the disturbing influences of passion, 
unsought, in spite of his wealth, by 
scheming mothers, his reputation as a 
woman-hater protecting him. Margaret 
Richmond came of a good family, but 
was desperately poor, the youngest of a 
large family of daughters who, as the 
years rolled by, saw their chances decreas- 
ing of being able to leave the wretched 
home provided for them by their drunken 
father. There is no need to describe the 
courtship of Reginald Gordon. His mind 
once made up, he bought his wife—bought 
her as he would a string of pearls or a 
racehorse that took his fancy. The girl 
accepted her fate with dumb resignation, 
and strove in all things to do her duty ; 
she did not love her husband, but then, she 
argued to herself, paupers cannot indulge 
in the luxury of self-chosen marriages. 
Since the honeymoon they had been 
staying in various country-houses, Reginald 
Gordon observing with pride the admir- 
ation that his wife excited: one and all 
seemed fascinated by her beauty and charm 
of.manner. 

But the pride that he felt did not stifle 
the sadness of the realisation that his 
wealth could not command the love of his 


beautiful wife: he had seen with secret 
rage that she shrank from his embraces, 
that his very presence was irksome to her ; 
the merry laugh that he so loved to hear 
was choked on his approach, and a look of 
patient resignation began to make itself 
seen on the face of the woman he so 
passionately adored. He had no fear that 
the admiration she so generally com- 
manded would turn her head: his honour 
was secure. She had been reared in at 
atmosphere of the dullest British school of 
matronly supervision ; the very air that she 
had breathed exhaled implacable virtue ; 
she was to be entirely trusted. Perhaps 
time would give him that which he so 
ardently craved — the heart-love of his 
wife. 

Reginald Gordon wandered further away 
from the cultivated portion of the park. 
The laughter of the tennis-players jarred 
upon him; he was in no humour for 
gaiety. As he walked the sound of voices. 
issuing from a small rustic summer-house 
a few yards ahead of him struck his ear. 
He did not wish to disturb any flirtation 
that might be afoot among the young folk 
who were staying in the house, therefore 
he stopped, meaning to retracé his steps; 
but something familiar in the voice of one 
of the speakers caused him to strain his 
ear and catch the meaning of the remark. 

“I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!” 

That was all. 

Reginald Gordon deliberately made his 
way to the back of the summer-house, so 
that only a plank was between him and 
the speaker, and listened. 

“T hate him! He bought me as he 
would a pet dog, a racer, or anything that 
attracted his fancy. I have always hated 
him from the first moment he thrust him- 
self upon us.” 

“Then leave him!” 
a man’s voice. 

Reginald Gordon’s face grew pale. It 
was his wife, the girl he worshipped, and 
worshipped in vain, who had uttered the 
bitter words he overheard. Her com- 
panion he knew now to be a certain 
Captain Woodward, whom he had noticed 
pay particular notice to his wife: he was 
a man who attracted admiration from 


came the reply in 
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women. Tail, handsome, with a soldierly 
bearing, he was a reckless rider, an adept 
in all games of skill, and at the same time 
a good musician and a singer of drawing- 
room ballads with no small skill. Margaret 
had, he now remembered, often quoted 
his witticisms, and had apparently found 
him vastly entertaining. 

“Then leave him!” was the reply, given 
in softly seductive tones, as if the speaker 
were bending over the unhappy compeller 
-of his sympathy. 

“ But the scandal!” 

“There would be no scandal. We would 
be far away from all gossips; we would 
love each other. What more do we need ? 
Margaret, my dear one, you love me; you 
cannot deny it; your dear eyes tell me so 
every moment of the day; your lips tell 
me so even when they are silent. You 
love me, why not trust your future to 
my care?” 

Reginald Gordon stood with livid face 
and clenched hands, with difficulty restrain- 
ing himself from making his presence 
known. 

A cry of agony burst from the woman’s 
lips 

‘“‘ Ah God, why did we not meet sooner, 
before it was too late!” she cried. “I 
have been in hell itself since I, met you, 
Claude, for I knew then that you were my 
fate, my other self for whom I have waited 
solong. Claude,” she continued hurriedly, 
‘‘ you do not know the hell that I live in! 
Every word of love, of tenderness even, 
from that man I call husband fills me 
with such unutterable loathing that I can 
scarcely keep from screaming. The jewels 
that he gives me in such profusion are as 
fetters of steel that bind me faster to 
my gaoler, the dresses that I wear 
are but shrouds that wrap me as I lie in 
the grave of despair—hopeless, hideous 
despair,” 

‘“‘ Darling, there must be an end to this! 
Listen ; to-day is Tuesday. I leave here 
on Friday, ostensibly to rejoin my regi- 
ment. The following day you must meet 
me in London. By walking over to Broad- 
went Station you can avoid detection, and 
I will meet you at Waterloo. That night 
we will cross to Paris, and, once there, 
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make our plans for the future. But you 
must trust me fully and completely ! ” 

The man outside waited with bated 
breath for the reply: he had still a linger- 
ing hope. 

“IT will go anywhere, do anything, to 
escape from him,” the woman cried. “I 
know I should hang back and refuse your 
offer and the disgrace it means; all the 
girls one reads about do that. But I am 
not like other girls. I will come to you, 
Claude, and God judge you if you forsake 
me in the time to come.” 

“Forsake you, my queen, my love! 
That I will never do, so help me, God!” 

Gordon heard him drop to his knees ; 
he heard the sound of their kisses. The 
sobs of the woman he loved struck like ice 
to his heart, and yet he did not reveal him- 
self. What good could it do? What 
broken vows would it mend ? 

He slunk away ; he had heard enough— 
too much! Only one word—vengeance— 
beat upon his numbed brain: vengeance 
on the man who had usurped the place 
that was lawfully his. For the woman who 
had betrayed his honour he felt nothing 
but pity; his love for her was too deeply 
rooted in his nature to allow him to feel 
even anger against her: all the tender 
strength of the man’s nature rose up to 
shield her whom he called wife. But for 
the man 

For the rest of that evening, he avoided 
meeting Margaret’s eyes; he could not © 
trust himself. She, on her part, pleaded 
slight indisposition, and kept her room. 
Truly, she had much to think about: the 
image of her lover rose before her, the 
thought of him bade fair to break down 
the walls that years of conventionality had 
built about her, and the unhappy woman 
was as a bird with as yet untried pinions, 
who breaks free from the cage, and is face 
to face with the unknown! 


The smoking-room that same evéning 
was full, and the men gathered round the 
fire that the chill autumn winds rendered 
welcome. The conversation turned on the 
subject of occultism, and led naturally to 
the evidence or disbelief in ghosts and the 
supernatural generally. 
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George de Winton was curiously reserved 
on the subject, even when directly ques- 
tioned as to his belief in the spirits of 
the departed having power to haunt the 
living. 

“< Well,” he replied, “it is rather rough 
on a chap when he possesses an authenti- 
cated ghost in his own house, to question 
his belief in spooks! ” 

“Of course we all know the history of 
your ancestor,” replied one of his guests, 
“‘but have you ever seen the thing your- 
self?” 

“‘ Never,” replied his host; “ but maybe 
Captain Wood- 
ward, if he has the 
curiosity, can have 
that pleasure. He 
has the haunted 
room ! ” 

“Good gracious 
me! I have the 
haunted room ?” 
gasped the gentle- 
man mentioned. 

“You don’t 
there,” 


sleep 
laughed George de 
Winton, “‘so you 


need not be 
alarmed. The 
little oak-panelled 
dressing-room was 
the scene of the 
tragedy: you may 
have noticed that a 
curtain hangs over 
the mirror let into the wall. Well, that 
is the glass in which one may see the 
spectre assassin.” 

“Of course,” struck in a quiet voice, 
“Captain Woodward would: not object 
to seeing it! A soldier should possess 
no nerves.” The speaker was Reginald 
Gordon, who was ensconced in a deep 
arm-chair the other side of the room, and 
who ‘till now had been silent, absorbed 
apparently in his own thoughts. 

“Certainly not,” replied the Captain. 
“IT would watch the horrid thing’s 
manceuvres without any particular 
fear | ” 

“* For my part,” said another man, “I 


“7 will go anywhere to escape from him!” 


don’t believe it possible to avoid turning 
one’s head at the particular moment that 
the dagger is about to fall. I don’t think 
@ man’s nerves are strong enough: one 
would turn almost involuntarily; especi- 
ally as one knows that turning will cause 
the spectre to disappear.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Captain Wood- 
ward. “I will take a bet with any of you 
that I don’t tarn a hair: a spectre dagger 
can hurt no one.” 

**T should be curious to see what happens 
after the blow is struck. What becomes of 
the gentleman, De Winton ?” said another. 

“T can’t say,” 
replied his host. 
“So far as I have 
heard, no one has 
experienced the 
‘ after,’ except the 
original poor 
beggar who was 
killed.” 

“T will wager 
that you do the 
same as everybody 
else at the critical 
moment, Captain 
Woodward,” re- 
sumed the quiet 
voice of Reginald 
Gordon. 

“Right! I will 
bet you an even 
twenty-five pounds 
that I don’t,” re- 
plied the Captain. 

“‘Done! I take the bet. You are all 
witnesses, gentlemen, that Captain Wood- 
ward bets me twenty-five pounds that he 
will not dispel the ghost by turning his 
head before the dagger strikes him! But 
how,” he added, as an after-thought, “ are 
we to know? No one will be in the 
room—no one except yourself will see the 
thing.” 

“TI will give you my word of honour to 
tell you if I fail,” replied the Captain 
haughtily. 

“Your word of honour ?” said Gordon, 
with an almost imperceptible sneer in his 
carefully modulated voice. ‘“ Your word of 
honour?” 
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of honour!” 
thoroughly 
that is 


“Yes, Sir; my word 
retorted the Captain, now 
roused. ‘‘ Between gentlemen 
generally considered sufficient !” 

** Certainly, certainly,” struck in George 
de Winton. ‘Why, Gordon, what’s the 
matter with you? Has Woodward here 
ever given you cause to doubt his 
word ?” 

“Oh, certainly not! I apologise if I 
nave been wanting in manners. Perhaps 
the fact that I have spent many years of 
my life in a country where men’s deeds 
speak louder than their voices, where they 
judge a man by what he does, not by 
external appear- 
ances, makes me 
distrustful of 
‘words of honour.’ 
Forgive me, 
Captain Wood- 
ward, if I have 
been dis 
courteous.” 

** Not at all, my 
dear fellow,” 
answered the 
other. ‘‘ Only here 
we are in England, 
not in Texas, or 
some equally out- 
of-the-way place ; 
and that should 
surely make a 
difference in your 
opinion of your fellow-men!” 

““Come, you fellows; it’s a long way 
from the witching hour yet. Make up a 
game of pool to pass the time.” So say- 
ing, George de Winton led the way into 
the billiard-room, followed by all except 
Reginald Gordon, who made the fact of 
his wife’s slight indisposition an excuse 
for withdrawing early. He wished them 
all good-night and left the room. 

“* Does he know or suspect anything ?” 
muttered the Captain to himself. “That 
last remark of his had a double entendre, 
unless I am mistaken. I must be on my 
guard.” 

It wanted just a few minutes to mid- 
night when Captain Woodward entered 
his room alone, and passing through the 


A terrible blow . 


. « Next instant he was 
struggling for his life. 


dressing-room went into that adjoining 
to change his coat for the more comfort- 
able smoking-jacket. 

** Silly rot, I call this fuss about ghosts!” 
he said to himself. ‘* However, the 
twenty-five pounds will come in con- 
veniently for the little Continental trip 
next Saturday.” He laughed softly, and 
entering the dressing-room, pulled aside 
the heavy curtain that hid the panel 
mirror. A full-length view of himself 
met his eye, and he contemplated, not 
without some pardonable vanity, his own 
handsome face and upright soldierly figure. 

“* Now come all the ghosts in Christen- 
dom and do your 
worst,” he ex- 
claimed. 

The candles on 
either side of the 
mirror flickered in 
the draught, and 
the rays from: the 
bed-room danced 
through the open 
door and shone 
on the polished 
oak wainscotting. 
Behindthe watcher 
at the glass . the 
room was dark: 
the double doors 
rendered any noise 
in the house in- 
audible, and the 
perfect silence grew oppressive. The 
clock struck twelve ; a dog barked in the 
stables below; a log rolled off the fire and 
caused the flames to spring afresh and 
the sparks to fly up the wide chimney ; 
a gust of wind shook the casement, and 
the candles flickered, nothing more. 

“Not coming to-night, evidently,” 
muttered Captain Woodward. “I have 
wasted " 

Yes, there was something moving 
behind him! From the dimness of the 
room a figure, with a large soft hat 
slouched over the eyes, a gleaming knife 
in the upraised hand, glided softly towards 
him. The man set his teeth, realising in 
one moment the terrific mental effort 
that it would take to avoid turning 
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his head and facing the approaching 
figure. Nearer it drew; the eyes, as seen 
beneath the overhanging hat, gleaming 
with vindictive passion. 

“* By Jove, I hardly bargained for this!” 
was the comment of the watcher. “It 
does require some strength of will. How- 
ever, it can’t possibly hurt me, so——” 

A sound, unmistakably of terrestrial 
origin, caught his 
ear—the rustle of a 
stiffened shirt and 
the clink of metal 
sleeve-links. He 
turned rapidly, step- 
ping back towards the 
wall. A terrible blow 
on the chest, a sicken- 
ing sense of weak- 
hess, was enough to 
more than convince 
him that his assailant 
was mortal. The 
next instant he was 
struggling for his life, 
and over him the 
passion-contorted face 
of Reginald 
Gordon was 
bending. The 
two men for an 
instant stood 
facing each 
other, then 
Gordon, drop- 
ping his 
dagger, sought 
his opponent’s 
neck, and 
strove to drag 
him down to 
the ground. 
Weakened by loss of blood, the other fell to 
his knees. He saw by the diabolical ex- 
pression in Gordon’s set face that he need 
expect no mercy. There was red murder 
written on every line of it, and he knew 
in a vivid flash of comprehension the 
reason of the undying hatred of the 
man who was slowly, silently crushing the 
life out of him. What a fool, a thrice 
damned fool, he had been to mix himself 
up with a woman: he did not care on« 


The arm descended with lightning rapidity. a 
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jot about her; he only sought the excite- 
ment of a week, a day, an hour! He 
would have left the silly fool as soon as he 
had tired of her. His thoughts began to 
wander as the pressure on his throat 
continued, grew stronger. He knew well 
that, once unconscious, there would be an 
end of him: the man in whose power he 
lay was beside himself with insane passion 
and mad jealousy. 
Suddenly, as_ he 
was on the verge of 
suffocation, the hands 
relaxed their hold, 
and he saw that 
Gordon’s eyes were 
fixed with terrified 
glare on the mirror. 
He half twisted round 
and himself looked. 
What he saw there 
caused the blood to 
freeze in his veins, his 
hair to stand erect 
with trembling horror. 
whilst the sweat rose 
on his forehead and 
poured down his livid 
face. 
A faint 


shadowy 
figure, in the dress of 


olden time, 
a broad hat 
with plumes 
shading — the 
face, stood 
at Gordon’s 
back with 
uplifted hand 
which held 
gleaming 

knife which 
glinted with blue light in the rays of 
the flickering candles. Reginald Gordon 
could not turn his head or move his 
eyes from off the spectre that menaced 
him. The arm descended with lightning 
rapidity and noiseless force on to the back 
of the doomed man. Then to the watcher’s 
horror, his late enemy threw up his arms, 
lurched forward, and, giving a horrible 
stifled gasp, fell in a shapeless mass on 
the ground. Then there was no further 


, 
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sound, not a sigh, not a groan from the 
_ Stricken man. 

A faintness, a terrifying horror, came 
over the man whose life had been so 
nearly lost to him. He essayed to rise, but 
staggered back, helpless and weak, and 
lost all consciousness. 


The immediate cause of Reginald 
Gordon’s death was never explained ; 
whether, as the doetors suggested, the 
shock of seeing the ghost of Greeba 
Manor, coupled with the terrible mental 
excitement that possessed him at the 
moment, had brought on some sort of fit, 
no one will ever know. There was no 
mark of violence on the body; the heart 
was apparently sound. Only a few of the 
more credulous care to believe that the 
spectre retains its death-dealing power 
upon those who are rash enough to let it 
complete its work. 

The reason of the apparently unprovoked 
attack made upon Captain Woodward is 
known but to two persons, a man and a 


woman. ‘To the one it was but a passing 
incident, horrible and haunting, to be for- 
gotten with all that led up to it as soon as 
possible. To the woman,: with her sad, 
pale face, there will ever be the presence 
of an unavailing grief for a love that was 
scouted, despised, and thrust aside for that 
which was cowardly and shameful; the 
remembrance that a moment of selfish 
abandonment had well-nigh caused the 
stain of murder to be attached to the 
name of one who had given to her his 
heart’s love, and whose mistaken chivalry 
had cost him his life. 

Greeba Manor is shut up, and the owner 
lives abroad, in the hope that the absence 
of a few years may tend to lessen the 
torrent of gossip which the tragedy of the 
oak-panelled room occasioned. George 
de Winton has determined that in his life- 
time, at least, the haunted room shall be 
kept closed, and that there may be ho 
further occasions of tragedy in connection 
with what he firmly believes to be ‘** The 
Mirror of Death.” 
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kL: was the season of Eastertide, and 

all the fields of Palestine—from the 
plains of Dothan onward—had broken out 
into flower to greet the spring. The 
first fruits of the season had enriched the 
land, until it seemed like the land over- 
flowing with milk and honey promised 
to the Children ‘of Israel in days of 
old. Only the deserted aspect of: the 


TIBERIAS FROM THE SEA OF 


country laughed the fields to scorn, and 
the Bedouins seemed to be in 
possession of as fertile a stretch of 
country as ever traveller saw. The many- 
tinted greenery of the plains was splashed 
with scarlet and white and yellow; larks 
sought the sky, singing as they do in the 
old homeland. Yet I was pleased to 
leave Esdraelon, and to see below me, 
at the end of a long valley, the white 
walled town of Tiberias and the shining 
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FROM A TRAVELLER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


VI——TIBERIAS AT EASTER-TIDE. 


Sea of Galilee beyond. It was good to be 
among white people again, though their 
language and customs and thought were 
of the East. And as I rode slowly into 
the town, certain aged men sitting on flat 
stones by the wayside rose and saluted 
me graciously, and with a courtesy belong- 
ing to a time long gone by. 

Tiberias boasts a little hotel named 
after the Sea 
of Galilee, and 
kept by a 
Greek who has 
excellent 
notions of 
cooking, and 
prepares 
dishes of meat 
and vegetables 
lressed and 
served in vine- 
leaves. There 
were no 
visitors in the 
town from 
Europe, but 
very many 
pious Jews 
with white 
beards and 
ear-locks, with gaberdines and big turbans, 
had come from Safed, in the hills to the 
north, to keep the Passover with theif 
friends or families, and perhaps to visitthe 
grave of the great Rabbi Maimon who is 
buried by the seashore. In the town there 
was no sign of life by day—the heat was 
appalling ; but in the evening the old men 
came from the white houses in roads 
twisted by earthquake, and sat by the 
roadside to learn; and children, young and 
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old, in the 
Arabian or 
Syrian 
tume, came 
out to stroll 
inthe welcome 
shade, and to 
flirt, just as 
though they 
came from the 
West. On the 
Sea of Galilee 
the wary 
fishermen 
toiled at their 
nets, watching 
carefully for 
the sudden 
squalls that 
come when 
they are least 
expected; and 
on the far side 
of the lake 


cOos- 


sunsets of 
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if 


unimagined 
beauty shone 
in the un- 
trodden snow- 
filled caverns 
of Mount 
Hermon. It 
was such an 
atmosphere of 
perfect peace 
as is en- 
countered only 
in the East, 
and though 
the Safed 
Jews come of 
a sect that has 
been fierce 
and fanatical 
from time 
immemorial, 
their repre- 
sentatives now 
seemed filled 


with the spirit 
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of tranquillity. There was nothing to 
recall the fact that the men and women 
must work hard for a very simple living, 
that bad crops or stormy weather mean as 
much to them as to any farmer at home. 


The synagogues were crowded in the heat of 


the day, and my host told me they were as 
well attended in the heat of the summer, 
when the rank-and-file of the population 
lived in the lake in early morning and late 
evening, and in their deepest cellars during 
the heat of the day. The old men passed 
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all their time with ponderous books, 
written in Hebraic characters. ‘They took 
no: interest in mundane affairs. When I 
spoke once to a picturesque Rabbi about 
his unending devotion to his books, he 
replied to me in Spanish without any sign 
of annoyance: “‘ Senor, it is written in the 
Book, ‘In my word thou shalt meditate 
day and night.’” 

In the evenings the people who did not 
care for the long dusty road bordered by 
boulders, where the lizards sunned them- 
selves, and flower-spangled grass whence 
the larks took their flight at sunrise, 
would sit at their ease on the flat roof- 
tops. I could few 


see signs of social 


intercourse, and very many of the women 
satasclosely veiled as though they were quite 
insensible to the heat. The boys of the 
lower classes played Palestmian versions of 
hide-and-seek, and the sound of their 
laughter alone broke the silence of the night. 
There was little enough to do or to see 
when the Passover Festival was over, and 
many of the most striking Jewish types 
had left the town. I waited patiently for 
a friend who was to join me from Haifa, 
and visited Bethsaida, travelling in the 
cool of the 

evening to 

the monas- 

tery at the 

far end of the 

Galilean Sea, 

and waking 


in the morn- 
ing in a bare, 
clean room 
overlooking 
a garden full 
of nastur- 
tiums, roses, 


and_ wall- 
flowers. A 
recluse 
might search 
the world 
over for a 
more delight- 
ful seclusion, 
and he 
would go far to find a more gracious 
welcome than the one given by the 
men from divers lands who have 
decided to make Capernaum the scene 
of their last labours. Before I left 
the little town the natives had become 
reconciled to the presence of the stranger, 
and showed no resentment at my intrusion. 
They saluted me with dignity, made way 
for me with courtesy, and never failed to do 
any small service that the occasion sug- 
gested. In return for my small donations 
the beggars showered blessings upon 
me; and on the day when I left for Haifa 
I felt that I was leaving many friends 
behind. THE TRAVELLER. 
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By 


T all came from the name, as anyone 
might have foretold? Give a girl an 
outlandish foreign -sounding name, and 
you immediately mark her for some fate 
which never touches people with more 
commonplace appellations. There were 
we three sisters, Anna, Mary, and Jane— 
what romance, and romance is more often 
sad than bright, could attach to girls with 
such intensely practical and_ essentially 
Christian names? Anna lives with her 


husband, a suburban lawyer, and has a 
family of orthodox little children, who go 
through the list of infantile ailments in 
exactly the manner prescribed by medical 


books, consequently it is possible to select 
a well-attested course of treatment. Mary 
moves in an unending circle of domestic 
bliss, the pivot on which it—her bliss and 
the world in general—turns being that 
most correct if somewhat narrow-minded 
man, her husband, a country curate. I, 
Jane, with insignificant freckled features, 
have passed through life untouched by any 
of its thrilling passions. 

Dnce perhaps—but, there, it is not worth 
the telling: it would only involve the 
stirring of the waters that have lain 
stagnant now for many years. I have no 
wrinkles that have not been there for the 
last decade, and they drew themselves 
during a few sleepless nights. That és all 
past ; it is not of myself I wish to write, but 
of Margot, sweet loyal-hearted Margot. 

See! she is coming down the street 
with our rector by her side. I can tell 
from his face exactly the thoughts he is 
trying to express, but finds so difficult to 
formulate in words. What matter? It is 
useless, quite useless. I could tell him 
so if he asked me, but I am the last 
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woman in the world he would turn to for 
advice—now. 

Margot—we call her so no longer; it is 
Marguerite, fair, gracious Marguerite. The 
former name has been laid by with other 
cherished things, hidden away with a little 
lavender and rosemary, maybe—that ’s for 
remembrance, they say. Mother would 
call her so, though we all demurred. Anna 
was thirteen, and had a right to speak ; 
Mary was eleven, and I eight, and we 
added our voices to the protest. ‘‘ Margot! 
Dear mother, it is such an un-English 


- name; don’t call our little sister anything 


so unfamiliar. Couldn’t it be Maude, 
Alice, or even Marjory ?” Mother was 
decided ; it was unusual with her when the 
trio ratsed a dissenting voice. 

“‘Your father chose the name, dears,” 
she said tremulously once. It was enough ; 
we protested no longer. Our father’s word 
had always been law—now his memory 
was sacred: he had been laid in his grave 
only a few weeks ago. 

Father had chosen it; the name pro- 
nounced by dying lips could no longer be 
criticised, and baby was borne to the 
church in silence. It was a very sad 
christening; I remember it to this day. 
Mother’s voice quivered as she pronounced 
the name, and we stood in oar black 
dresses round the font while the little 
baby sister was baptised and christened 
Margot—christened amid our tears. 

We led a very quiet life in our country 
home all the years that Margot was grow- 
ing up. She was a sweet, winsome baby ; 
then a merry, mischievous child running 
wild, laughing and dancing in the sunshine, 
with a will like the winds, which we rarely 
attempted to thwart. 
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After Anna and Mary married, the home 
was broken up, and we decided in an evil 
moment to go abroad—an evil moment, I 
said, thinking of all that followed. But no, 
I am wrong; none of the moments of our 
God-given life are evil-—-Marguerite would 
be the first to tell me that. Well, we went 
abroad, mother, Margot, and I. Margot 
was just seventeen, and the sweetest, 
sunniest vision that anyone could wish to 
see. We three elder girls were plain, un- 
deniably plain, and Margot was equally 
undeniably lovely ; it made up for all our 
want of beauty just to look at her. After 
a year spent in Italy she grew quite 
proficient in the language. I never got 
beyond the rudiments; she trilled little 
foreign songs and sang quaint ditties 
about the house, and laughed for the 
very joyousness of life all and every day. 
Our second summer abroad we moved 
into the mountains, the Italian Alps. 
How beautifully wild the scenery was! 
I had never dreamt of anything so grand; 
the great mountains among which we 


lived seemed to reduce us to such atoms. 


of humanity, such midgets in God’s 
universe. I think the feeling of in- 
significance did us good. Mother was 
not strong, and I no great walker; but 
we were quite content to sit on the 
balcony or wander in the woods close 
to the hotel, and bask in all the beauty 
around us. With Margot it was different. 
She was here, there, and everywhere ; no 
peak of the mighty giants around us 
which she did not aspire to climb; no 
tiny ledge overhanging the precipitous 
cliffs along which she could not creep 
or run, as the case might be. Doubtless 
some folk are born to live in the valleys, 
while others pant for want of air and their 
eyes tire with a limited outlook: they are 
only happy standing on the heights. To 
the latter class belonged my sister. Her 
descriptions of thrilling adventures made 
our blood run cold; but provided she 
went always with friends and a trusty 
guide, we did not wish to mar her pleasure 
with our-unreasonable fears. 

Besides a party of friends who had 
joined us, there were ‘always tourists 
passing through, so that expeditions 


were numerous and guides easily obtain- 
able. Margot had found a guide for 
herself; “her own guide,” she called him, 
and, indeed, he seemed to have instituted 
himself her special protector. We smiled 
at her choice. He was a fine, handsome 
Italian, lithe and active as a deer, yet 
with a well-knit frame. His eyes were like 
coais, and a profusion of dark hair curled 
over his bronzed forehead. In a rough 
fustian suit, with a scarlet kerchief knotted 
loosely round his neck, and a felt hat 
thrown jauntily on to his handsome head, he 
presented indeed a picturesque figure. To 
my eyes he appeared like the brigands of 
whom I had so often, read, and inspired 
me with a certain respectful admiration. 
He formed a strong contrast to Margot, 
with her singularly -English type of 
beauty—fair, blue-eyed, and slender as a 
willow. Yes, they formed a striking pair ; 
and we often watched them admiringly as 
they led the party down the precipitous 
path falling away from the very door of the 
hotel, or up through, the dark pine woods 
to some snow-capped summit. A striking 
contrast indeed, the: English gentle-born 
girl and the Italian guide! Could we 
have seen? Could anyone have foreseen ? 

The summer days passed very quickly. 
Occasionally I joined an expedition if it 
promised to be a short one, or a horse 
could be procured to ride. More often I 
stayed with mother, or roamed at will 
within sight of the hotel. I was not par- 
ticularly brave, and the silence of the pine 
forests seemed almost oppressive at times. 
One excursion we made remains indelibly 
imprinted on my memory. It was a 
glorious midsummer day, yet, with that 
touch of winter in the air that remains 
throughout the year at such altitudes. 
Scarce 500 ft. above us were the eternal 
snows. The beauty and grandeur of 
the scenery through which we passed 
on our upward way I cannot attempt to 
describe : here a little forest stream; ‘‘ leap- 
ing in child-like impatience from the moss 
cradle amid the towering pines which has 
seen its birth,” swept across the path, 
there a bed of wild strawberries tempted 
one and another of the party off the track ; 
high above all, the everlasting mountains 








reared their heads “‘in golden fortitude.” 
In the midst* of all this grandeur my 
attention was drawn away, specially 
absorbed, by the sight of the two figures 
leading the way as usual, whether singly 
or roped together, 
as was necessary 
at times. The 
fragrant scent of 
pine woods always 
brings that par- 
ticular expedition 
back to my mind. 
There were several 
other guides with 
the party, but the 
order of march 
remained more or 
less the same, and 
inevitably resulted 
in my and 
her chosen guide, 
llario, being away 
far, far in advance 
of all the others. 
After all, he was 
only a guide—what 
could it matter? 
Better far that she 
should be with one 
so manifestly care- 
ful, and who 
guarded her every 
step. The others 
went slowly com- 
pared to her: even 
the youngest 
Englishman 
among them would 
have found it diffi- 
cult to keep up 
with her nimble 
steps. We mounted 
that day to a 
plateau from which 
could be seen, across the yawning chasm 
at our feet, a roughly hewn granite 
cross. It stood like a silent sentinel on a 
ledge that overhung thousands of feet of 
space, and behind it, forming a green back- 
ground to the grey stone, rose a treacherous 
grassy slope. One of the guides, indicating 
the spot, related the tale of the cross in 


sister 








Marguerite. 
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broken English for the sake of his foreign 
listeners. ‘‘ That marks the place where 
an English milord lost his life long years 
ago. It is safe, quite safe, to reach the 
ledge with a guide and in fair weather; 
but he went alone 
late in the autumn, 
when snow had 
already fallen; 
then, of course, it 
was perilous. 
Some goat - boys, 
who had seen .him 
last descending 
alone to the ledge, 
raised the alarm. 
He was traced to 
the spot where a 


few plucked 
flowers lay. He 
must have hung 


on for some. time 
and then dropped 
from exhaustion, 
for there were still 
finger - marks left 
in the snow when 
the search - party 
reached the place. 
No other details of 
the accident are 
known, and the 
cross was put up 
by his father.” 

The very winds, 
danger’s grim 
playmates on that 
precipice, slept, 
clasped in his 
embrace. 

‘I should liketo 
go there one day,” 
said Margot cheer- 
fully, whilst we 
gazed in silence. 

“T hope you never will,” I said in as 
severe a tone as was ever used to my way- 
ward little sister. 

She shook her sunny curls lightly. 

“With Llario,” she said, turning on him 
such a glance as-sent the blood mantling 
into my cheeks—hers were so pink already 
they showed no increase of colour, the 














shameless maiden! I felt really angry— 
there was no chance of giving the whispered 
injunction reserved for her ear alone, 
for in another minute both were gone, 
descending the zig - zagging track as 
nimbly as they had previously mounted 
it. Thinking over the matter later, I 
decided not to speak. After all, he was 
but a guide and she a heedless child. 
Why sow in her innocent brain ideas 
which might spoil the remainder of the 
summer days ? 
* = * * 
Poor mother! I do not know if she or 
I was most scandalised and shocked when, 
some days later, Margot calmly announced 
her intention of marrying him—lIlario. 
“I love him, and he loves me; why 
shouldn’t we ?” she said with a wilful laugh. 


“Marry a guide, Margot!” we both’ 


exclaimed. 
senses.” 

“No, madre mia,” she answered, gently 
taking and kissing our mother’s hand. 
‘I’m in real, real earnest. If he is a guide, 
that doesn’t prevent him being the very 
dest man in all the world; aad above all, 
i love him. What would you have more ?” 

-*Will you live in the mountains as a 
guide’s wife, and test love in an Alpine 
hut ?” I asked sarcastically. 

“No, of course not,” she returned 
merrily. “‘I shall have enough of my 
own to prevent the necessity of that. We 
shall be poor, but he will find some other 
work to do, and I love him, woz/a tout.” 

““Other work,” I repeated scornfully. 
It was true that she, like each of us, would 
have a share of the small fortune bequeathed 
us by a maiden aunt; besides, what could be 
gained by arguing against her reiterated 
assertion, “‘I love him, I love him”? We 
could only sigh, and wonder if Margot by 
any other name had been so wayward, and 


“You must be out of your 


so sweet. ‘That was the trouble of it all— 
so sweet. 
% * * * 


The days passed, and we still stayed on 
for the simple reason that our wilful 
maiden would not let us leave. In vain 
mother pleaded the cold and I the dullness 
of the place (an altogether unworthy plea 
forsooth, and one for which I owe those 
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beautiful scenes some true apology). 
Margot shook her head at all our objec- 
tions and kissed them away, and we stayed 
on. Of course all our friends, and others in 
the hotel whom we hardly knew, but who 
came'to hear the story, were scandalised. It 
was very pretty and romantic, the very plot 
for a novel, situated amidst scenery which 
would afford such scope for word-painting ; 
but in real life-such a thing was unheard 
of, and could never be. The girl was too 
pretty by far, and we came of such a good 
old family. ‘‘ The world” was very sorry for 
us, and condoled mournfully. On our part 
we were terribly distressed, for there was 
no doubt Margot was in earnest, and had 
never been so resolutely bent on her own 
way before. Perhaps that was not strange, 
but it seemed so to us. Only two points 
she conceded at our urgent request, and 
one was that there might be no question 
of an immediate engagement. 

“Yes, please, dear, you must promise 
me this,” urged my mother; and Margot 
yielded sweetly. The further condition was 
that we should return to England in the 
autumn, and only revisit the mountains 
the following summer, if Margot remained 
as certain as before of her choice. During 
the winter there must be no communi- 
cation between them. ‘To this also she 
agreed reluctantly, and it caused us q 
pang to see the first shadows on her sunny 
face. For my part, I much doubted if 
Ilario could have done his part of the 
correspondence ‘had it been permitted. 

Our situation under the circumstances 
became somewhat untenable, and could 
not long be maintained with dignity. 
Being Margot’s selected lover, we saw fat 
more of Ilario than we should otherwis¢ 
have done. We could not ask him inta 
the public rooms of the hotel: even my 
sister admitted that it was “ difficult, very 
difficult. Though, of course, there need 
be no difficulty at all if you would only let 
me do as I wish and get married at once; 
then we could leave the place,” she urged. 

Marriage was out of the question, but 
leaye the place we must. After a fort- 
night spent awaiting Margot’s pleasure, 
mother and I decided ourselves this could 
last no longer. There was no engagement; 
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‘“* Afraid with you, Ilario!” 


but what is an engagement, pray, in face 
of an understanding between two hearts 


as loyal and true as those of Margot 


and her lover? Poor child! I had never 
seen her weep before, save the painless 
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tears of childhood, those April showers 
which only serve to clear entirely an 
almost cloudless sky. Now she wept at 
thought of parting for a few brief months— 
only a few months. 
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The weather seemed to sympathise in 
her moods, and it, too, changed, becoming 
cold and uncertain. The wind at nights 
in the pine-trees was terrible with its 
ceaseless moaning. 

“We must pack and go, Margot,” I 
said firmly one day, speaking to a dis- 
consolate figure which stood at the window 
looking out towards the village. 

“I suppose so,” she answered listlessly. 
“T will pack to-night. Iam going fora 
last walk to-morrow.” 

““Who with ?” I answered, more quickly 
than grammatically. 

“Oh, quite a number of people,” she 
replied rather haughtily ; “‘ of course, you 
think I’m going alone with Ilario, but I’m 
not—that can wait.” Then she mentioned 
the names of several friends who were to 
join the party. 

** That’s all right,” Lanswered, reassured, 
“if the weather is fine, but it doesn’t look 
very cheerful at present.” 

Margot muttered something about going 
in any case, but I did not speak again. 
That evening she was as good as her word, 
and set to, to pack. 

* * * * 
Here, on the very topmost peak of love, 
Kiss we and part. 

Next morning when | woke the sun was 
streaming into the little room Margot and 
I shared. The other bed was empty; she 
had gone. She must have moved quietly 
in order not to disturb me: the extremely 
early start these mountain expeditions 
necessitated was always a terrible draw- 
back. At the breakfast-table I was sur- 
prised to find several of those whose 
names Margot had mentioned as members 
of the party; she would never, surely, 
have deceived me, even in so small a 
matter. 

*“* No, we were going, it is true,” replied 
one and another; “but it was a shocking 
morning when your sister started. Now— 
yes, now the sun is shining all right, but 
this morning early the mists were so thick 
that you could not see across the path. 
Look out now and see for yourself how it, 
has rained during the night.” 

I looked out. The great pine-trees hung 
heavy with moisture, and were streaming 


under the sun’s rays; the pine-needles 
under foot were saturated. 

“It doesn’t seem very settled weather 
yet,” I remarked. The sun shining on 
the mists made the mountains seem even 
higher and grander than ever, and familiar 
peaks appeared almost unrecognisable 
looming out of the clouds. Below in the 
valley the mist was still rolling in billowy 
masses, and threatened to rise at any 
moment. 

“‘I suppose my sister did not go alone?” 
I asked, feeling unreasonably hurt that the 
others of the party should have deserted her. 

“Oh, no; there were two young English- 
men; who only arrived last night, and 
started with Miss Margot and the guide ; 
they were probably going the whole way 
together.” 

I said no more, and returned to my 
packing, trying to stifle all misgivings, 
and resolved that, happen what might, not 
another day should we remain in the place. 
Now and again I looked out of the window 
and shivered at sight of the clouds which 
were descending slowly but surely on the 
mountains and forests, while the dense 
mists rose to meet them from out of the 
valleys below. The sun glimmered feebly 
for awhile, then disappeared altogether. 
It was a hopeless prospect, and I had 
some difficulty in reassuring the mother 
when she came downstairs. 

‘“Of course, Margot’s all right,” I 
asserted cheerfully mofe than once. 
“‘Tlario is with her—who could she have 
better ?” 

Ilario had proved himself not only the 
best of guides, but since we had come to 
know him well, singularly resolute and 
trustworthy, gentle as a woman at all 
times, yet ready for any emergency. His 
character lay revealed in the frank, hand- 
some face, with its soft, true eyes— 

The face that a child would climb to kiss, 


True and tender, and brave and just, 
That man might honour and woman trust. 


It was, after all, no great wonder that 
Margot had lost her heart to him; save 
for his social position, she might have 
done worse, far worse. 

All that is left to tell of the events of 
that terrible day I learnt partly from 
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Margot herself, after many months, and 
partly from the young Englishmen who, 
thank God, set out with her that morn- 
ing: but for them, we should never have 
known even the direction in which she 
and they had gone. It had been a dull, 
dark dawn, and as the party of four wound 
their way up through the gloomy forests, 
they slipped ever and again on 
the gleaming pine - needles. 
This rendered the ascent long 
and toilsome, while the rain- 
drops from the trees soaked 
them to the skin. LIlario went 
first, clearing the path for 
Margot’s merry steps, which 
followed closely in his own. 
She never seemed to lose 
breath or weary, and her gay 
laughter rang through the 
solemn trees while she prattled 
on in Italian to Llario, and in 
English to the men behind. 
The latter, though good 
walkers, were unaccustomed to 
mountaineering, and in no 
wise suitably equipped, having 
started with nailless boots. 
Slipping again and again, they 
at length reached the summit 
of the wood, and stood with 
the other two enjoying the 
keen air and the effect of the 
sunlight on the misty peaks. 
Other view there was none. 
They, too, noticed, as we were 
doing from the hotel below, 
the threatening clouds, and 
pointed them out to Llario. 

“They live with us all the 
winter months,” he replied, laughing. 
“‘Only dwellers in the valley fear the 
clouds and mists.” 

After a short halt for breakfast, the 
party proceeded on and upward, the 
object of their expedition being the 
granite cross which Margot had long 
desired to reach. By midday they stood 
on the summit of the grassy slope below 
which ran the ledge. The ground was 
sodden with moisture, and the rolling 
mists obliterated on one side the valley 


from which they had ascended, and on_ 


the other filled the yawning chasm at their 
feet. Fora moment even Margot started 
back. It seemed as though they were on _ 
the brink of eternal space, into which oite 
forward step would plunge the adventurer. 


The Englishmen looked dubious and 


llario resolute. 
“It is not possible for anyone to go 


any women would forget, but Margot, never! 


down the slope on such a day without 
well-nailed boots,” he said; ‘‘ moreover, 
you would need a guide apiece. I will 
take the Signorina ”—he invariably called 
her so in the presence of strangers—‘“‘ but 
you, Signori, can either wait here or 
descend slowly by that path to the right, 
on which we will presently overtake you. 
It is a good wide track and perfectly safe. 
You cannot lose the way.” 

Both decided simultaneously that it was 
too cold to wait about in their drenched 
condition, and turned, not altogether 


cz 
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unwillingly, from the awful edge on which 
they appeared to be standing. They had 
merely come for a view which was not to 
be had, and a walk which had proved 
intensely enjoyable despite many draw- 
backs. Strangers as they were, it was no 
business of theirs to interfere with Margot 
and Ilario, who seemed to have a thorough 
understanding between them ; besides, the 
guide laughed heartily at any idea of 
danger. When the others had gone he 
turned to Margot, still smiling a little as 
he knotted the rope round her waist. 

**You are not afraid with me, caris- 
sima ?” he asked, in his soft, mellow voice, 
his dark eyes looking lovingly into hers. 
Her blue eyes met his loyally and trust- 
fully. ‘“‘ Afraid with you, Ilario!” 

Then he drew her into his arms, and 
they stood for one moment on the summit 
of the mountain, clasped to each other, 
with the mists twirling around them and 
eternity yawning below. All social dis- 
tinctionas were merged in love. 

“Come, my beloved,” he said, as he let 
her out of his arms, and started cautiously 
down the slippery treacherous slope. 

A false step, a cry, and they were rush- 
ing irresistibly towards the awful chasm 
below, the cord growing tenser and tenser. 
In the blinding mist something struck 
Margot on the forehead and stopped her, 
as, putting out both arms, she clung to it— 
the. base of the rough stone cross. A 
great sob broke from her—Ilario had gone 
over into the grey gulf below, but the cord 
was still fast, and tore her almost in two 
with his hanging weight. She could not 
bear it long. “‘Ilario! Ilario!” she cried 
feebly, clinging for dear life to the hard 
stone. His face was just above the ledge ; 
she could see an awful look in his dark 
eyes as his fingers clutched the-ledge. 

Should she lean over and give him a 
hand? She had not one to spare, both 
were clasped tight round the stone; to 
loose one would:have been certain death ; 
it needed all the strength of both arms to 
bear the strain, and the palms of her hands 
were bleeding. For one awful moment 
the man’s fingers clutched convulsively at 
the slippery stone. 

“Hold on, help will come,” said the 


girl, striving to scream; but her breath 
came in little feeble gasps, and the cruel 
rope round her waist tightened till it was 
agony to bear. 

**Cut the rope,” he murmured hoarsely. 

“Never,” she whispered, smiling even 
in that supreme moment in the strength of 
her love. 

Then for one instant she leant towards 
him, stretching out a hand over the chasm, 
clinging with the other to the cross. Had 
he grasped it, both would inevitably have 
been drawn over and hurled into the depths 
below. His senses were numbed, but he 
could still realise that. 

A glitter of steel through the misty air, 
one low call, ‘‘ Addio, addio,” the muffled 
sound of a falling body, and the rope fell 
frayed at her feet. 

Ilario? He had gone over into eternity. 

Straining her eyes over the edge, she 
stood alone, one arm grasping the cross, » 
one still extended. 

*“‘Tlario, Ilario!” A wild, agonised cry 
rent the air. “‘ Ilario, Ilario!” No answer 
from above, no answer from below, only 
the awful silence of death. 

They found her there some hours later, 
when a search party led by the Englishmen 
reached the spot. She lay unconscious on 
the narrow ledge, the frayed rope still 
hanging round her waist, and both arms 
twined round the rough grey stone. They 
carried her home very tenderly and brought 
her into the hotel—Margot, our poor 
little Margot! 

* * * * 

There she is, coming down the road. The 
prim little bonnet will not quite keep down 
the truant curls that play about her fore- 
head. There are no lines on her face; only 
the blue eyes are wistful and seem to 
be gazing beyond present objects toward 
something unattainable. The tones of 
her voice have lost their merry ring, but 
they are even sweeter than of yore, and I 
can hear them now. 

“‘I am so sorry, but it can never be!” 
I could have told the recto: had he come 
to me for advice; but that, as I observed 
before, he will never do. Yes, I could 
have told him—many women would forget, 
but Margot, never. 
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By WILFRED MARK WEBB, 


Gemeinde = 


HERE can hardly be two opinions 

as to the usefulness of headgear 
_ under certain restraining circumstances. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed that 
with the aid of that formless influence 
which we speak of as “The Thing,” and 
of its familiar, known as “‘ Fashion,” the 
hat has thrown off the guise of slave and 
assumed the attitude of tyrant. 

According to the material, shape, and 
style of the covering he puts upon his 
head, a man may be readily summed up, 
and by this means a value may be put upon 
him by the world at large, or he is approved 
of or condemned by his immediate fellows. 
Appearance may be sacrificed for comfort, 
or conventionality purposely defied: then 
the find of hat is varied. Individuals 


ROUGH BEAVER, WITH UNBOUND BRIM. 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


sometimes cling to the times and traditions 
of their youth: then the s/y/e will be more 
or less out of date. A desire for smartness 


has often led to exaggeration, while 
utterly bad taste is accountable for many 
peculiarities. 

For many years it has been stringently 


MODERN SILK HAT. 
Fashionable in December 1960. Height, 64 inches. 


laid down that he who would be well 
dressed at work or pleasure, in the busy 
centres of human activity, must crown 
himself with something hard and high, 
and, by comparison, heavy. Examples of 
hats which during the last hundred years 
were the outcome of this rule have 
been exhibited recently in the windows of 
the shops belonging to a leading firm 
of hatters in London. All the types 
there seen, and here represented, agree, 
therefore, in being “tall hats,” though 
the materials and methods employed in 
their construction show a more pleasing 
variety. 

We may first of all consider the time- 
honoured “ beaver” in use in this country 
since the days of the earlier Plantagenets. 
This at the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century had already assumed the character 
which has given rise to so much fun and 
literary banter. Practically speaking, the 
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BLACK BEAVER, SMOOTH. 
Early in the last century. 


“‘ beavers ” of our grandfathers were “ felt 
hats,” and in those days as now, one of 
the chief materials used in their manu- 
facture was the fur of rabbits. This is 
the ‘‘ doe-hair” which, it is said, after the 
recent lamentable explosion at Denton 
hat-factory, ‘‘ ascended in a black cloud, 
and settled in the roads for a distance of 
three miles.” 

A hundred years ago the hair was put 
into proper condition for felting by means 
of a wooden bow some seven or eight feet 
long. The string of the latter was plucked 
continually, and allowed to strike the 
materials got ready in a rectangular basket. 
‘Two separate lots were thus prepared, and 
after being felted by means of gentle 
pressure, were formed into conical caps 
with a join down one side. One of these 
was placed inside the other, with the lines 
of junction already alluded to, on opposite 
sides, and felting continued with the help 
of acidulated water, containing the dregs 
of beer. Any extra felt required was next 
added with a wet brush, and the beaver- 
hair laid on to the outside and worked in. 
Afterwards the crown was flattened, and 
the brim worked out, while the whole 
structure was stiffened by the application 
of glue to the inside. Finally, the required 


shape was given to the hat by the use of 
moisture and hot irons, while the brim was 
carefully trimmed to the required form 
with a knife. The cut was not, however, 
allowed to go right through the material ; 
and the superfluous parts being broken 
away, the rough edge was hidden by the 
projecting beaver-fur, as seen in the first 
and third Illustrations. 

Nowadays, in the making of felt hats, 
delicate machinery separates out the finer 
parts of the rabbit’s fur, which are after- 
wards blown on to a revolving cone. 
Through perforations in this, suction is 
applied, which collects the hairs and 
causes them to mat together in a most 
complicated way. When enough material 
has accumulated, a hot spray is turned on, 
which further increases the felting, and the 
rough hat is obtained. 

Returning to the old beaver, one finds 
that at first the nap was left very rough ; 
various colours were affected, however, 
and in time the nap was smoothed down. 
Further finish was given by binding the 
brim with silk, as shown in the fourth 
Illustration, though, nevertheless, in the hat 
there depicted the fur has been allowed 
to project from the underside as of old. 
An appearance of added height was given 


LIGHT BEAVER, WITH BOUND BRIM. 


The fur projects, nevertheless, from the under-side 
of the latter. 


to the hat by narrowing the band, which 
was reduced to so little as half an inch in 
width. 
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Leigh Hunt has humorously recorded 
the many objections to which the top- 
hat was just as liable at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as it is to-day. 


HAT COVERED WITH COTTON “ SHAG.’ 


The shape was originally French. The height is 63 inches 

and the breadth of the hat-band is 2h inches. This band 

ts dark grey, while the under-side of the hat is of the same 
colour, and the crown ts quite light. 


In fairness he points out, however, that as 
an old Bluecoat boy he had “‘an educated 
antipathy” to head-coverings in general. 
He describes how a new hat comes home 
more like a marmot, or some living 
creature, than a manufacture; how the 
ladies of one’s household try it on for 
one, and how its appearance is the only 
thing against an old hat, a true friend 
which in everything else is the better 
for wear. We must not, however, here 
follow. Leigh Hunt and his new hats 
through all their trials and disasters. 

The artist Hudson was another who had 
little admiration for the article of dress in 
question, for he always painted it under 
the arm of its owner. Once, it is.told, a 
sitter prevailed upon Hudson to immor- 
talise him on canvas with his head covered, 
but when the portrait arrived, there was 
another hat under the subject’s arm. 

After her accession, Queen Victoria 
continued to wear a man’s tall beaver 
when riding, and, indeed, such hats 
have not quite died out yet. Drivers 
and guards of coaches still affect them, 
while outriders may occasionally be seen 
in similar white beavers, among whom the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts’ postilion is an 
interesting survival. Such hats cannot be 


made for less than a couple of guineas, 
and it is worthy of note that a number of 
them are exported to France from this 
country. 

Before the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century had passed, a cotton “shag” or 
plush was introduced as a substitute for 
beaver. On this page is an Illustration of 
a hat covered with shag, and representing 
a shape which arose in France about the 
time of the Revolution, and found favour 
in Ireland for very many years. Silk 
shag followed, and in 1838 the British 
held their own in the production of the 
shorter nap and brilliant surface which 
came into vogue. Then the French 
made a “velvet pile,” which was quickly 
improved upon in this country, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, it is said, wore the first true 
“silk hat.” 

There is, of course, no felt about the 
latter kind, which is actually built up 
of numbers of layers of calico and 
muslin, stiffened with shellac and ironed 
into shape upon wooden blocks made in 
pieces so as to be easy of withdrawal. 
The brim, unlike that of the felted 
variety, is made separately, as is also 
the crown, and the whole body is 


THE “ STOVE-PIPE.” 


A shape seen in 1847. Height, 7 inches. 


afterwards covered with siik plush in 


the neat manner we are all familiar 
with. 
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With regard to the shapes of top-hats, it 
may be laid down that the fashions repeat 
themselves in cycles. The tall, straight 
** stove-pipe ” (see Illustration on previous 
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THE “JOHN BULL.’ 


Height, st inches. 


page) reaches its limit, and then gradually 
becomes lower and more inclined to 
“bell” at the top, until the “tile,” 
characteristic of John Bull is arrived 
at, which is represented in the next 
sketch. Occasionally the hat narrows 
slightly towards the top, as in the true 
“‘chimney-pot”; while the superb con- 
struction called the ‘‘ Dandy,” exception- 
ally combines the height and the bell. The 
leather band inside this latter is caused to 
project from the sides by a lacing drawn 
tight at the back, as is done all round in a 
“‘hunting-tépper.” By this means a grip 
is maintained on the crown of the head, 
and the hat thereby prevented from being 
easily blown off. ‘The head of the rider, 
should he fall upon it, is likewise restrained 
from reaching the top of its covering, thus 
leaving a useful buffer. Many a hunting- 
man has owed his life to his hat. 

From old catalogues and engravings, 
however, it appears that several shapes of 
silk hat were considered stylish at the 
same time and before the beaver had 
ceased to be worn. In 1837 very small brims 
were often seen. Both “ bell and taper 
top” flourished side by side some few 
years later; while the tall hat worn by 
Lillywhite, the cricketer, in the match 
between the M.C.C. and All England in 
1843 was not of any very pronounced shape. 
The brims of those worn by other 


contemporary cricketers curved down 
before and behind like those of some 
beavers attributed ‘to George the Fourth’s 
time; and men about town affected a brim 
turning down all round and a decidedly 
taper top. One feature of the cricketing- 
hat seen on the next page is the silk plush 
on the under side of the brim, which in 
our days is- covered with cloth, excepting 
in a few clerical hats. The riders in the 
first bicycle-race which was held in this 
country, it might be recalled, wore top- 
hats and frock-coats. The year 1844 
witnessed the arrival of a more pro- 


nounced bell, already known in 1830. 


The “‘ stove-pipe” had its turn once more 
in 1847; the “ chimney-pot” was seen in 
1851. 

The J/lustrated London News, comment- 
ing at the time on dress at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, praises the turban 
on account of its grace and suitability 


THE ‘‘ CHIMNEY-POT.”’ 


Fashionable about 1850. Height, 74 inches. 


to the climate in which it is worn. Such 
a thing could not be adopted in England, 
the paper continues (umbrellas were then 
considered much too effeminate fo. a man 
to carry) ; but it is high time that a crusade 
should be organised against the ugly and 
uncomfortable top-hat, which is further 
described as being as “rigid as a helmet 
and almost as fragile as a piece of 
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porcelain.” 
the wide-awake was coming at that time 
“into faint vogue”; but as to appear in 
unconventional head- 
dress required more 
courage and _ intre- 
pidity than that of 
the average explorer, 
the people of Eng- 
land would long con- 
tinue under the 
despotic rule of 
“‘ shocking bad hats.” 

This has proved 
too true, for it is only 
of very recent years 
that public opinion 
has allowed the tall 
hat to be discarded 
even in very hot 
weather. In the 
summer of 1900 such 
license was, perhaps, 
teally marked ~for 
the first time, when liveried servants 
were furnished by thoughtful masters 
with the same comfortable straw hats 
they had themselves been constrained 
to adopt. Last year policemen even 
exchanged their helmets for white cotton 
hats. The Panama hat, however, got its 
foot in furthest, so to speak, and it may be 
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SILK HAT WORN AT COUNTY CRICKIT MATCHES. 


The date is about 1840. The under-side of the brim 
ts covered with plush instead of cloth. 


Further, we are told that 


“ DANDY.” 
Height, 7} inches. 


looked upon, so say good authorities, as the 
approved head-covering in future summers. 
The changes in the fashion of present- 
day top-hats are very 
slight and gradual, 
and royalty does not 
always trouble to 
follow them. The 
styles adopted in the 
City, it may be said, 
are always a: trifle 
more pronounced 
than those of the 
West End, the abode 
of solid conservative 
good taste. 

No consideration 
of top-hats would be 
complete without a 
reference to one or 
two more types, the 
leather-topped cover- 
ing of the early police- 
man, for instance, or 
the collapsible opera-hat, invented by 
a well-known hatter, many years ago. 
This may be covered with silk or 
merino, like the stiff hats affected by 
some country doctors, as withstanding 
the weather better than the silk-covered 
variety. 

Cloth hats of this kind are only made 
in very small numbers now, and there is 
little demand for the “‘ drab shell,” or grey 
felt topper. The latter, for some reason 


ORIGINAL HAT OF THE POLICEMAN. 
With leather top and supports at the sides. 
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or other, is now confined to elderly men, 
though fifty years ago it was quite the 
thing for a young fellow to go to town in 
a “‘white topper.” Last year, though not 
quite for the first time, a monstrosity was 
to be seen in the shape of a tall hat made 
of straw, which had less to commend it 
than the silk-covered ‘“ bowler” of some 
time ago. 

Finally, in this connection, we must not 
forget another old type which still lingers— 
to wit, in the conical hats of the Welsh 
women. Formerly the importance of these 
in the eyes of their wearers was very great, 
and they were handled almost as if they 
were sacred objects. 


Many interesting and peculiar hats 
characteristic of the past century are 
among those which have~ not been 
recognised by Society with a _ bi~ 
“S,” but it would be impossible t 
discuss them now in the space at our 
disposal. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out 
that thanks are due to Messrs. West 
and Co., of 29, Cheapside, for the 
opportunity so kindly afforded for sketch- 
ing the hats exhibited by them, as 
well as to Mr. Herbert C. Tress, of 
Messrs. Tress and Co., of Stamford 
Street, for much useful information and 
help. 


SILK TALL HAT OF THE WELSH WOMEN. 





SUSIE. 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 


OWN through the grey of the sage- 
brush, on a hill that was jewelled 
with patches of the melting snow of winter 
all but gone, shambling along as lazily as 
the blear-eyed dog at his heels, a Washoe 
Indian of Western Nevada arrived at the 
edge of a hurrying brook. Removing a 
hat, all battered and fuzzy, that once had 
been of silk and proudly high, he grunt- 
ingly descended to lie on his stomach at 
the selvedge green of the water’s brink, 
and thrust in his lips for a short, eager 
drink. The dog lapped above him. Both 
resumed the march again, for the Indian 
School was near at hand and the way all a 
carpet of stubble. 

To the kitchen - door the Washoe 
slouched, and awed the young mahalas, 
who, with red in their faces from the glow- 
ing range, were up to their elbows in the 
arts of civilised cooking. 

“‘Injun Jim he’s wants my Injun girl!” 
he announced. 

“‘Lordee!” cried the teacher, jumping 
nervously, “you frightful object! You 
startled me dreadful. Now, what in the 
name of goodness do you want?” 

The Indian maidens stood in attitudes 
of stoic amazement—one excepted. She, 
the brightest and the tallest, merely gazed 
at the visitor in dumb appeal, her hands 
going slowly, reluctantly back to the 
strings of the apron that hung about her 
waist. : 

“‘Injun Jim he’s wants my Injun girl!” 
the Washoe repeated. 

“Want what?” screamed the teacher. 
*“Want Susie? Nonsense, you dirty old 
thing! You’re supposed to be dead; we 
have a// believed you dead and buried for 


two long years. You go back to the sage- 
brush. Here, I give you plenty biscuit-lah- 
poo. Your Susie go to school—she very 
smart girl.” 

**No biscuit-lah-poo. Heap ketchum 
girl, you sabbee ? What’s Injun goin’ do 
at white man’s school? He’s don’t learn 
nuthin’ goot for us. He’s heap Injun 
all same. Injuns can’t vote; Injuns 
can’t make no law. Heap no goot, you 
sabbee ?” 

The woman was speechless. She started 
abruptly to run to the agent, but suddenly 
halted, remembering sharply that against 
the wishes of an Indian parent the 
Government was powerless to hold a 
pupil. 

A silence fell on the Indian maidens 
and the baffled teacher. A few quick 
words in the Washoe tongue delivered 
by the father to his child, and Susie laid 
her apron on the table. Then silently 
she walked to her teacher, kissed her 
lightly on the hair, and turned to follow 
where the man already shambled slowly 
toward the brush. Her head bowed 
submissively forward, her hands hanging 
listless at her side, she trod in his trail, 
and the dog shuffled patiently behind. 

The sun was casting long, slender fila- 
ments of shadows. Into its ruddy glory 
passed the silent procession, out through 
the paths of the grey, lonely sage-brush, 
over the flat and the ridges, to the foot- 
hills far across the valley. Late in the 
darkness shone at Jength the dim red eye of 
the dark and smoky wigwam ; and there at 
last, on the chilling earth, sat Susie in the 
night, and watched the greying of the 
glow to the death, her chin on her breast, 
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her hngers idly toying with a rounded bit 
of pebble. 

There in the morning Wanda, the 
mother, whined with her wrinkled mouth 
and bade the silent Susie stand and go to 
Chloride Hill, to beg at the rear of the 
cabins. Together they went, while her 
father wrapped his blanket about him and 
strode away, with his dog, in search of 
others in the mining camp, whose worldly 
possessions he hoped to win at the subtle- 
ties of ‘‘ Pass the stick.” 

Winding through the stunted brush, the 
women came to the outlying houses. A 
door at the back of one of these was stand- 
ing awide. A man within was clattering 
dishes, cups of tin, and iron knives and 
forks, to a clumsy pyramid on the table. 

‘“‘ Here,” said he, when he found the 
mahala gazing in, ‘‘ squaw heap wash ’um 
dishes, sabbee ? Two-bits, plenty. grub I 
give; mahala wash table, dishes, floor— 
hey ?” 

At the mention of twenty-five cents the 
woman was oddly alive. With many a 


grunt and with plenty of hybrid whistle- 
and-mutter, she impressed the girl to the 


service. The man made ready for depart- 
ing to the mine that was his on the hill. 

“Come every day,” he presently added, 
after glancing keenly at Susie, as he piled 
some food on a stool near by and brought 
up the money from a pocket. “I pay 
every week for wash ’um floor and 
dishes.” 

The girl, when he went, proceeded 
deftly to cleaning the table and placing 
utensils and dishes in order—the order 
they taught at the school. It gave hera 
pleasure, but of this and of other emotions 
there was never a sign. 

Day after day she returned, now alone. 
Her mother went beggimg at other of 
the cabins. With hands caressful—and 
rounded hands of dimpled bronze they 
were—she touched these kitchen posses- 
sions fondly and with grateful dreams of 
the school across the valley. 

“* See here,” said the man one morning, 
as he watched her at the labour, “you 
needn’t scrub the floor, I guess. I hate 
to see a woman doing that.” 

“IT thank you,” she quietly replied, 


“but I like to do it. 
clean.” 

He looked at her astonished.  ‘* Where 
in the world did you learn your English?” 
he rudely inquired. 

She blushed beneath the softened bronze 
of her rounded cheeks, and the lashes 
drew her eyelids timidly down to curtain 
the wide-open orbs of dark and lustrous 
onyx. 

“* At the Institute,” she faintly answered. 

“Oh! ... Well, the dishes I like to 
have you fix, of course, but not the floor, 
please.” 

She reddened again, and shot him a 
glance that resembled the questioning 
gaze of a doe, not trained to fear, yet 
always shy. 

“If you—care for—books—or anything 
here—you’re welcome,” he stammered, 
and walked away. He beat himself a 
blow on the breast, yet he knew not 
why, and shook himself in the breeze 
that blew. 

The mine on the hill was a hundred 
rods from the trail to Greasewood Cajion, 
but the forking path was well defined, 
where his boots had scarred the near- 
lying rocks, and ground the sand per- 
sistently. 

Along the path at noon came a stunted 
man, a barrel-shaped miner, who “blazed” 
his track with a cut-off shovel used as a 
cane, 

“Paper for Henley,” he puffingly re- 
marked as he opened the door of the shed 
above the shaft. ‘Paper ‘dressed to 
‘Franklin Henley,’” and tossing it in by 
the side of the man who was éating his 
lunch on a box, he plodded ahead to 
return to the trail. 

“Thank you, Billy,” called the other ; 
“much obliged.” 

He finished a bone, gave his fingers a 
wipe on the ragged trousers, and slit off 
the wrapper of the ‘‘ down-East” paper. 

Sitting in the door, he read the news 
of the far-away home, eagtrly absorbing 
every line. Of a sudden he paused; a 
gleam of something wild came flashing 
in his eyes, and the muscles of his hands 
and arms abruptly stiffened. 

“‘ Married, by the Rev. Richard Watson, 


I like to see it 
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Feb. 20, Miss Agnes Coles to Frederick 


Law,” was all that he read. 
The type swung a dizzy waltz, with 


the notice for their centre—a thousand 


“So that’s the reason she hasn’t been 
writing!” he fiercely hissed. ‘‘ That’s 
the game he’s worked on the quiet shift! 
Undermined me!—tapped the vein !— 


“ You needn't scrub the floor, f guess.” 


animated demon spots they were, dancing 
at his anguish. 

He hurled the sheet, in a crunched-up 
ball, along in the brush; he grasped a 
pick and went where the paper lay—all 
crisply swelling to open again—and dug 
and gashed it to dirt-printed shreds. 


robbed the pocket! Damn his cowardly 
heart!—damn the mine!—damn _ every- 
thing!” His voice was choked ; he reeled 
to the shed, he sank—half-flung—to the 
earthern floor, to lie where the door, like 
a flabby jaw, was vainly trying to close 
against his body. 
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His fingers gouged in the sand like 
hooks; his face was pressed to the chill, 
hard cheek of the soil. The wind swept 
through, the hole of a window its vent, 
beating the door, in weak, squeaking blows 
against his back. 

The day grew old; a drizzling rain 
descended ; darkness obscured him as he 
lay, half within, half without. The night 
came down and found him motionless. 
The creak; creak, creak of the door was 
mingled at midnight with the distant 
howling of a lone coyote. 

In the morning, when the Indian girl 
was come to the cabin, a wild-eyed man, 
mumbling and groping, haggard, unkempt, 
came staggering out of the sage-brush to 
fall on the floor of the kitchen. 

There on the boards she fashioned the 
couch whereon he tossed and_ rolled, 
fought, and mined for fourteen nights and 
days. 

Feebly he opened his eyés at length. 
It was Susie above him, laving his fore- 
head ; Susie preparing the food at the 
stove ; Susie who sang him the lullaby of 
rest in Washoe music, soft, and persuasive. 

Wistfully his eyes remained on her 
round young face. He lay there help- 
less, feeling like a man of thewless cotton. 
Day .by day she coaxed his pulse to its 
strong quick thump of action. Night by 
night his energy crept in and through his 
system again. Yet what was the use ? 

There came an hour when he tottered 
to his feet, got the gush of spring from 
the visiting breeze, and at length returned 
to the mine—to dig in the adamant, to 
work off the shadows of hatred and 
vengeance. 

He dug out a pocket of gold, nearly 
pure, and laughed _in scorn at its glittering 
spread on the salver of dross and porphyry. 
It lay where it fell—a pyramid of riches ; 
and he striking sparks from his steel and 
the rock in the opposite end of the tunnel. 

Susie remained—his shy little doe— 
adoring the air that haloed him about, 
thrilling unceasingly to hear him speak— 
living in her womanly scheme of an 
earthly heaven. 

The blossoms now presented their 
cheeks and lips in manifold petals for 


the sun’s caress; the birds, wide-throated 
by gushing melodies, expressed through- 
out the day the joys of twining a nest in 
the branches. The Indian girl outspread 
her very fingers, to feel all the current of 
love and life that sweetened the air. 

At times, as the spring bud bourgeoned 
into summer, the girl and Henley roamed 
on the hills hand-in-hand, seeking the 
grass blades that smoothed the roots ot 
the sage-brush, hunting out the flowers, 
mocking the mellow lark—who sang of 
endless summer. 

Now and again the man was fired by 
hot desire to honeycomb the mighty hills 
with drifts and shafts and tunnels. Yet, 
how sweet to wander ‘‘ home ” in the cool 
of the evening, stepping to the cheerful 
notes of crickets by the trail,.to meet the 
day new-born again in the beaming face 
of Susie ! 


CHAPTER II. 
Chloride Hill, the mining camp, was 
nothing to Henley, nothing to Susie. 
But out of its streets there came one 
day a tall, stalwart Indian, who stood 
aloft in the kitchen door and gazed in 
pleasure on the Indian girl. 

“Mingo!” she cried in alarm. 

“Yes, Mingo,” he replied slowly and 
clearly, grinning like a wolf. “ Mingo, 
big hunter.” 

She had backed away and stood there 
trembling. ‘‘ What do you want?” she 
finally gasped, in the musical speech of 
the Washoes. ‘‘Why do you come ?” 

‘Mingo, the hunter, comes for you,” 
said he. ‘‘ Mingo wants his mahala, his 
wife.” 

“What do 
aghast. 

“*Mingo’s mahala is afraid like the 
chipmunk,” he joyously announced. 
** Mingo will make her like the pool of 
the water. Mingo will take his wife; he 
has given her father his rifle and pony. 
She will go to the lodge of Mingo.” 

“Mingo is locoed” (crazy), she 
answered. ‘“ Here is my lodge. I am 
his mahala. This is Susie’s wikiup.” 

“No,” said he, growing dark with 
frowning, ‘“‘you, my wife—my squaw. 


you mean?” she cried, 
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Your father, he say so. He say you go 
with Mingo, go to Mingo’s wigwam.” 

“But I can’t go to your wigwam. I 
don’t love you—don’t you sabbee? I 
don’t love you.” 

“‘ Mingo, he loves you. 
I tell you come.” 

“Qh, you sneaking coyote! If my 
husband were here you would run like 
the coward. You would never come to 
the white man’s wikiup !” 

“ He is not your husband, mahala. Do 
you say to Mingo, the white chief here is 
your husband ?” 

She faltered, staggered, and groped a 
little backward. 

“You say it not,” he quickly con- 
tinued. “It is lying. No, the mahala 
is not the wife at his side, in his wikiup. 
She has broken the Indians’ law; she 
has broken the law of the white man. 
Mahala, you belong to Mingo. I tell 
you come.” 

He moved toward her; she recoiled in 
dread. Her searching hand came down 
on the table, fell.on the handle of a knife, 
and she grasped it suddenly. 

“ Stand far away,” she cried, displaying 
the blade, “‘ you sneaking coyote! You 
come when women are alone—you, the 
great hunter! Keep away! Go! Let 
in the light! Take your bad coyote face 
to the sage-brush, you coward!” 

The savage blood of her nature was 
aflame. The Washoe flinched not at all, 
neither did he come. He was cunning 
more than brave. The dull, banked fires 
were aglow in his eyes, his body was bent 
in a menacing attitude, his head thrown 
malignantly forward. Muttering threats 
of vengeance, he glided backward, and 
she slammed and bolted the door. Then 
down on the floor she sank, to lie there 
breathing like a wounded animal. 


That is plenty. 


On the hill, in the sunshine, Henley 
was gazing at the deep blue sky, that 
showed in a patch through a window in 


the shed above the mine. Along the 
path, down below, at his back, the squat, 
little barrel-shaped miner laboured wheez- 
ingly upward. 

“Letter for Henley,” he called at the 


door, and threw in the missive and trudged 
along the hill. 

Not an answering sound did Henley 
make. ‘A letter,” he mused, not starting 
at all from his resting position. ‘Comes 
a trifle late, I reckon. Life-preserver to a 
corpse—as far as the world beyond is at 
all concerned.” He gazed another hour 
at the sky, while the light moved slowly 
athwart the earthen floor and lay at length, 
a brilliant finger, across the face of the 
upturned envelope. 

Turning, he saw the white and placid 
invitation. His eyes began dissecting 
its features. Presently the writing, round 
and straight, made him move by stages 
involuntarily toward the light. 

“‘ Hers,” he whispered. 

His jaw grew square and firmly set; his 
eyes grew hard and glinted like flint. Yet 
he took up the letter and broke it open 
sullenly. 

**. . . and my illness increased to such 
an extent,” he read through a mist, “ that 
the doctor said I would have to go to the 
warm Bermudas. Everyone about was 
quite alarmed—they neglected you, my 
dearest heart—and for many a week I lay 
like a shadow on the pillow. 

**. . . I enclose a notice, the funniest 
thing that was printed in the Svar. 

“« * Married by the Rev. Richard Watson, 
Feb. 20, Miss Agnes Coles to Frederick 
Law.’ 

“‘Isn’t it odd ?—the oddest thing! Of 
course it ought to be Xolles; but sucha 
laugh they have had on me, and on 
Agnes too. But bless her theart, she 
doesn’t mind; she’s got her Fred at 
last, and they are very happy——” 

His senses were swimming crazily, the 
world was whirring wildly in space—he 
tottered in his walk. 

Out he went, clutching his letter—out 
to the light—out and away up the hill, 
striding like an engine breasting the 
breeze, fronting the steep ascent, pant- 
ing and straining to reach that upper 
isolation. 

“Frank, oh, Frank,” cried Susie when 
he came, ‘‘ Mingo, the Indian - 

He brushed her by. He looked at her 
blankly; his ears failed to focus the 
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sounds of her voice; he merely com- 
prehended that something was uttered, 

**No, no,” he answered, “ no, not now— 
I’m lizzy—rattled.” 

She stood with eyes wide open and 
startled — dumbly appealing. “* But 
Mingo,” she said, “ Mingo, the Indian, 
he came to-day—and he threatened— 
threatened us /” 

‘“‘Mingo—Mingo! He’s a coward— 
I’m tired—never mind him, Susie.” 

He stretched forth his hand. She 
leaped to place it on her neck, and kissed 
it wildly. He stood there truly, but him- 
self was far away. 

Pacing and pacing, he wore away the 
hours in the cabin. All through the night 
she watched his face with startled eyes, 
pain, doubt, and yearning in her dumb, 
trusting look. 

In the morning he bolted to the hill 
again ; and she, like a doe that knows not 
anything but one who is master, followed 
him timidly far behind—followed till he 
threw himself down in the sage-brush. 
She sank where she was,:to wait there 
in patience. 

In the grass-broken sand he lay and 
sat and lay again, thinking rapidly, inco- 
herently, the same things over and over. 
Under it all ran a current of echoes: 
“Saved my life—she saved my life—she 
saved my life.” 

At length his wandering attention was 
caught by a motley procession moving 
slowly along in the dust-wreathed road 
below. There were half-a-dozen Washoe 
Indians, More perhaps, approaching the 
town—women and men. They had two 
horses — jaded, hopeless creatures — 
that: three old men were riding. Near 
them, walking barefooted, heavily laden, 
were three or four squaws, with time- 
furrowed visages. The loads were con- 
tained in sacks and in conical baskets, 
heaped on the shoulders and supported by 
heavy bands; which went across the fore- 
heads of these camel-females. Forward 
the burdened ones bent, looking, as if in 
submission and patience, on the ground, 
leaning on sticks. which they used with 
either hand. It was only a party returning 
from the mountains with the gathered 


supply of bitter acorns and berries from 
the red manzanita. For fifty miles they 
had travelled thus. Painfully the wretched 
caravan crawled around the hill and 
disappeared. 

Henley watched them, strangely intent, 
“‘Saved my life,” he muttered aloud. 
““Indian—same as those. Saved me. 
Yes, she'll wrinkle—be old. Why did I 
have to have the fever! Saved my life- 
Wrinkled, fearful old squaws.” 

Susie saw the squalid show. 
she cried, in anguish to herself. ‘‘ Oh, 
the women—oh, the Washoe women! 
Were they young long ago? Were they 
part of the summer? Did they hear the 
larks and crickets ? Did they love?” She 
threw herself forward where she sat till 
her face was buried in her curving arm. 
“Oh, love!” she cried; ‘there is nothing 
in the world for me but love!” 

The thoughts of Henley finally crystal- 
ised in form and sequence. He knew he 
would leave her, knew he would certainly 
desert all things western and go to the far- 
away east. How to do jt gently, what to 
provide for her comfort, what he should 
say, how apply a balm with the caustic— 
these were matters to be planned and 
planned. 

Early the following morning he went to 
his mine to gather the gold where it lay 
beneath the pocket. There, alone, he 
laboured hour after hour. The mine 
was simply a hole in the ground, fifty 
feet in depth, with branching tunnels down 
below; and over the mouth a windlass 
stood, with a rope about it, supporting a 
bucket that rested on the bottom. Built 
against one of the perpendicular walls was 
a wooden ladder, for ingress to and egress 
from the lower levels. 

In the afternoon, from the rocks on the 
hill, a crouching form came stealthily 
down through the scrubby brush. It was 
Mingo, the Washoe Indian. Noiselessly 
he crept to the shed—after scanning the 
prospect far and near for any living 
thing—there to lay full length on a 
plank at the edge of the shaft. His 
practised ear was quick to. cateh the 
dull sound of blows that issued from 
the mine. Long he lay without moving 
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a muscle. He could wait an hour; he 
could wait a day. 

The sun went down, the daylight waned. 
Exhaustion told the man below to cease 
and go to his cabin. Having loaded the 
bucket, he laboured slowly up the vertical 
climb on the ladder. 

The Indian glided nearer to the edge. 
He could hear every step on the rungs of 
the ladder, could even detect the sound 
of the roughened hands grasping the 
wood. Leaning far over, he saw the 
candle fastened on the miner’s hat. 
Nearer, nearer it slowly came, flickering, 
throwing goblin shadows against the 
sombre walls, contending faintly against 
the encompassing gloom. 

The shaft was now alive with hollow 
echoes of the ‘labours of the man. On 
came the light. It was ten feet away— 
it was five feet—two. The head and 
the light emerged above the yawning 
chasm. 

With a movement swift, strong, snake- 
like, Mingo thrust out his powerful hand. 
It came across the miner’s eyes and 
nose ; then the head was wrenched quickly, 
violently backward. The hands, surprised, 
tried to cling, but failed. They loosened, 
waved wildly, clutched at the air, and 
then, with the body and head, were over- 
toppled. Headlong, twisting, turning, the 
man was hurled to the swallowing abyss. 
The light on the hat gave forth the sound 
of a flame in the wind, and was gone— 
plucked off by the rushing darkness! A 
shriek issued forth from the mouth of the 
tomb. 

“Susie! little Susie!” was the cry. 

Sounds of a striking—a bounding back 
and forth, dully, against the jagged sides— 
a crash at the bottom—and silence deeper 
than stillness ensued. 

The door swung open, and Mingo 
the Washoe glided forth and away in the 
twilight, into the sage-brush ; and a rabbit 
would have made a greater rustle. 


The stillness of midnight, a seeming 


attribute of masses of shadows that 
crouched from the waning moon, behind 
the rocks, the brush and every salient 
thing, was timidly broken. The creak 
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in the hinges of the mine-cabin door 
sounded weirdly clear—a wail, an omen, 
thought the Indian girl. An awesome 
darkness filled the silent shed. Susie, 
on her knees, went creeping, feeling with 
her hands for the edge of the shaft. 
There she clutched the windlass-post, and 
leaned her breast against it. 

‘* Frank,” she cooed, in a low, sweet 
tone that wavered with the effort made to 
keep it cheerful, “‘ Frank, my sunshine— 
Frank.” 

No sound, save that a piece of rock, 
somewhere down along the pick-scarred 
walls of the shaft, loosened and fell, 
down and down, striking the sides with 
diminishing sounds, till a ghostly echo 
announced its bottom rest. Then deeper 
silence. 

“‘ Dear one, are you there ?” she called 
again ; but the sound of her voice, rebound- 
ing on herself, made her frightened and 
awed. 

Pressing her heart against the post 
again, to still its audible thumping, she 
sat a moment in dread. Suddenly, then, 
strengthened by the thought that he 
might be there, wounded, perhaps, and 
needing her sadly, down in the gloom of 
the. yawning mine, she groped her way to 
the ladder. Moaning by instinct, there 
in the darkness, she slowly descended, 
down and down in the mocking, echoing 
tomb. 

In the utter blackness her hands dis- 
covered his face, and she cried aloud, till 
the shaft was full of anguish. 

A boneless mass, inert and fitted to the 
jagged surface of the loaded bucket of 
ore, into which he had fallen, she found. 
His head hung limply athwart the bucket’s 
edge; the eyes, which her fingers sought, 
were closed. 

Beside him, kneeling, she sank, to 
moan and croon, combing the dank, curl- 
ing hair with her fingers, kissing the 
face—and seeing nothing. She fancied 
that a beat, slight and feeble, lived in his 
breast. Calling his name, she coaxed and 
wooed, and then, despairing, stood up 
and prayed for help. 

““ God, if the Indians, too, have souls,” 
she said, “ give my aching soul to him— 
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let him live! Give me something, Great 
Eternal Spirit—something of hope!” 

The windlass-rope had touched her as 
it swayed. But the bucket was full of 
rock, too heavy to hoist—and such a 
fearful cradle ! 

With an esoteric summoning of a 
marvellous strength, she lifted the droop- 
ing form; the arms and head fell listlessly 
across her shoulders. Then to the ladder! 
And with all the power of arms and limbs, 
thewed by desperation against the giant 
task, she started toiling up and up, like 
one who shoulders up a crushing weight, 
to gain the air and freedom. Her palms 
were burning, her knees shook and 
trembled, her breath came in gasping 
lung-clutches painful to bear; the dark- 
ness swam thickly about—she was stifling, 
smothered, congested with blood, yet she 
forced her way aloft. 

Across the floor of the cabin at last she 
fell with the burden. The limpish arms 
went dangling at random about her neck 
in a ghastly embrace that thrilled her 
keenly with joy. Exhausted she lay, 
fondling the hands and face, trying to 
rub him back to life, till the chill of long- 
dead clay was come, and the face seemed 
carved in stone. 

Through the night, bending above him, 
she poured out a fountain of her love and 
grief alternately with all the softness of 
her Indian cooings and cadence of her 
mellowed English syllables. Grey morn- 
ing found her wooing still the smile on 
the dead man’s lips, striving, yearning to 
warm the cold, white features. 

The small, broad miner, passing the 
cabin when noon was high, delayed for a 
second. ‘“‘ Letter for Henley,” he stolidly 
announced ; but tossing it in, beheld the 
girl, beheld the miner, and fled the hill to 
spread the news of the sight he had seen, 
and to fetch away the coroner. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the sage-brush wigwam the summer 
waned to autumn with dreary stillness. 
Grey already, the stretch of brush, relieved 
alone by the willow-fringe of the wander- 
ing creek, was cheerless, dreary, and 


oppressive to the girl. She sat alone, 
while the chilling wind was wantonly 
ripping the leaves from the branches, her 
head drooped low in hopeless despair. 

A shadow, thrown by the setting sun, 
betrayed a presence. Dumbly she raised 
her eyes to look. 

““Ugh,” said a tall, grunting Washoe 
buck. 

She turned away her head again. 

** Mahala, do you wait for Mingo ?” said 
the man. ‘Jonny Shag is bigger chief. 
Mingo shall never come!” 

She looked in silence on the ashes of 
the wood burned the day before. 

‘* Mahala,” he added, “ one, two moons 
Jonny Shag come to take you the trail to 
my wigwam. Why not any talk? ‘Too 
long, you sabbee? Mahala waits for 
Mingo. Better look out, mahala: Jonny 
Shag is warrior. To-day you better 
talk.” 

‘*One moon, let me think,” she wearily 
answered. ‘‘ Let me wait one moon.” 

“One moon, yes. Jonny Shag will 
wait. Many things come before the 
moon again.” He glided away, and 
again her head sank wearily down. 


Mingo, the Washoe, stealthily returning 
to Chloride Hill, kept cautious ears and 
eyes awide, to learn the result of the 


murder at the mine. Susie, he rightly 
conjectured, would have guessed the truth. 
He avoided the wikiup, but remained in 
the town. Patience with many an Indian 
is a virtue. 

On a crisp, cool day, while Mingo 
talked with a group of bucks on a corner, 
Shag, on a pony and armed with a rifle, 
rode up behind. Raising his gun, he 
deliberately shot Mingo through the body, 
and escaped to the hills. 

The thoroughly astounded camp officials 
promptly gave pursuit, but all in vain. 
Friends and relations of the dead man 
assisting, the country was scoured, skil- 
fully, cunningly. Cajions, valleys, the 
shoulders of the mountains, were traversed 
and searched, but nothing availed. Shag 
enjoyed every advantage. 

Three Indian trailers, mounted, came at 
length to where the fugitive was lying in 
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ambush. One of these escaped with his 
life, and rode like a demon, to tell of the 
two, lying grisly and stark, struck in the 
back by the bullets of Shag, their faces 
now twisted in the sun. 

A stooping, stricken Washoe, the old 
Red Wolf, whose boys they were that had 
died in the sand, departed in silence, alone, 
on the path of war. The feud was his. 


hurried away up the moaning creek. She 
went to a copse of alder-trees, entered, 
and was lost to view. 

An hour later she slowly emerged, and 
in her arms she carried a child, a little 
girl with fairest hair and the bluest of 
eyes. She seated herself in the sunlight, 
and shivered as she nestled the infant and 
cooed to it softly with Indian words. She 


** Letter for Henley,” he stolidly announced. 


In the night he found the man he sought, 
found him asleep—left him asleep—his 
knife standing firm, erect, buried to the 
hilt in the breast of Shag the warrior. 


The year grew old; its days, like the 
hours of waking of an old and passing 
man, were dim and short ; its nights long 
sleeps, that made it none the stronger. 

And yet there came a day that was like 
an echo of what had been before the year 


began to age. Susie, wan but wistful of 
face, went from the hopeless wigwam and 


was faint and weary, but strangely happy. 
Her baby resembled its father, young as 
it was. Her heart went leaping to it— 
embraced it—owned it! Her pain, her 
suffering—everything was forgotten. 

All the afternoon she sat by the stream 
nursing her baby, cuddling it closely, 
warming it ever ia her throbbing breast. 
As the twilight approached, the air was the 
balm of the Indian summer. 

Rising, she placed her baby in the 
rustling grass; deftly she bent the supple 
willows down—masses of willows—and 
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throwiug the grass, leaves, and twigs over 
all, made a roof to catch the frost. Into 
this with her child she crept, nestling it 
gently as before. 

Night came down. Quite late the babe 
awoke and feebly cried. She mothered 
it and sang, in her sad-sweet voice, a 
lullaby— 

The little river talks to the white pebbles ; 

I hear the crickets sing in the long grasses ; 

Many camp-fires of the braves shine in the sky— 

They shine again in the little river; 

The wind is small and gentle when it plays in 
your hair. 

Lie in my heart as the pebbles lie in the little 
river ; 

As the crickets lie in the long grasses ; 

Shine in my heart as the camp-fires shine in the 
sky ; 

Sleep, little Fawn, till the sun comes over the 
mountain. 

The little Fawn slept, but never to wake 
till a greater sun,should top the mountains 
of darkness, misery, and despair. 

Singing and cooing, Susie weaved in the 
darkness, unconscious of the flight—with 
the birds, toward the summer—of the 
new little soul. At midnight, bending 
forward to kiss the downy cheek, she 
was startled at its coldness. Hurriedly 
feeling the wee ‘soft hands, the pulseless 
feet, the tiny body, she sounded the utmost 
depths of agony. 

She rushed from the shelter, the cold 
little body in her arms. By the light 
of the stars, the “ fires. of the braves,” 
she saw the touch of the grim visitor. 
Then on the air of night arose a 
wail — the wail of the wounded —the 
pain-song out of a heart rudely broken. 


She sank unconscious on the earth. Away 
off hillward a gaunt coyote howled an 
answer back, dismal, long, forlorn. 


The sun gilded the path to the heavens, 
and rose in purple mists of majesty; 
the beam-fingers played in the night-dark 
hair of the mother, and touched with 
gold the hair of the child. 

Dreaming the present far out of vision, 
dreaming the past into present again, 
the wan mother smiled and nodded in 
her sleep. Awaking, she shivered; a 
sigh that had rested was also aroused. 
Yet peace and patience were come in 
her heart. 

Kneeling, she yearningly extended her 
hands to the shimmering sun. ‘“‘O God, 
O Great Eternal Spirit,” she said, “ they 
told me of the Christ who died—who died 
for sins—for souls in trouble! But oh, my 
God, He never knew of Indian souls—and 
so, Great Spirit, let Susie die for all the 
sins—the love—the happiness!” 

Still with her look to the mighty sun, 
still with a murmur of passionate appeal 
on her quivering lips, she took up her 
baby, pressed it in eagerness close to her 
bosom, and glided ahead, to a pool of the 
stream, sobbing and sobbing, and was 
curtained from’ sight by the crystal 
waters. 


When the body of the slender young 
Indian woman, clinging to a fair-haired 
baby, was found, a few wives and mothers 
said it was “pitiful,” and other persons 
said she was “only an Injun.” 
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T is now nearly ten years since the 
people of Meran ventured upon 
theatrical performances in which all the 
actors are farmers, artisans, mechanics, 
and tradespeople of the neighbourhood. 
All give their services free, and only the 
supernumeraries, who appear on the stage 
in crowds, are paid. These plays have 
increased in favour every year, and are 
now an institution of Meran as much 
as the Passion Play is an institution of 
Oberammergau. 

The. plays, performed annually on 
Sundays and féte-days during March and 
April, are named ‘Andreas Hofer; or, 
Tyrol in the Year 1809,” which treats of 
the period of the peasant patriot of that 
name, who was innkeeper of Sand, in the 
Passeyer Valley, who led the peasants 
against the invading armies of Napoleon I. 
and his ally the King of Bavaria; and 
“Tyrolese Heroes,” laid in the same 
period, but having as hero Peter Meyer, 
another of the leaders of the people. 

’ The inhabitants of Meran may justly be 
proud of the national plays which they have 
organised and so successfully carried out. 

The name of Andreas Hofer has ever 
inspired poets and dramatists both in 
Germany and in his native land, and many 
are the results of the inspiration;. but 
nothing can more truly and genuinely 
represent the simplicity of Hofer and his 
followers, as well as their actions, to which 
they were led by love of their Emperor 
and their ancient faith, than what is shown 
to the visitors at the annual performances 
which I attempt to sketch in this article. 

The theatre is a wooden structure 
almost entirely uncovered, providing 
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accommodation for about two thousand 
spectators. The stage is very large, with 
space for two hundred actors, much after 
the fashion of that at Oberammergau ; 
the scenes are painted by a very clever 
German scene-painter. The building is 
in a sheltered situation near Gratsch, 
which is, to all intents and purposes, a 
suburb of Meran, close to the declivities 
of the Kiichelberg. 

The pantomimic actions and the tableaux 
vivants give the onlooker, even if he is not, 
acquainted with that stirring epoch of 
Tyrolese history, a splendid idea of what 
is being represented. The dialogues and 
monologues would be unintelligible to 
anyone but a native, as the Tyrolese 
dialect is chiefly used. 

The great success of the plays is to no 
small extent due to the very attractive 
scenery and the many-coloured national 
costumes of the players. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the 
plays, there are fifty-four speaking parts 
in “ Andreas Hofer,” and forty-three in 
“ Tyrolese Heroes.” There is strong 
evidence that the actors put their whole 
soul into their parts, and I noticed 
more than once tears escaping the eyes 
of the players during pathetic scenes, 
especially during that in which Hofer 
takes leave of his friends and followers 
before going to execution. The music, 
which is specially selected and suitable, 
also adds to the fine ensemble. 

The scene of the first play begins at 
the annual fair in a village near Meran. 
In front we see a village inn, and on the 
right and left houses and barns; but the 
beauty of the background is difficult to 
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describe: it is formed by green hills 
stretching back miles to the mountains. 
On one of the hills stands the venerable 
Castle Tyrol, from which the province 
takes its name; a little below are the 
ruins of Castle Brunnenburg ; other castles 
and ruins, chapels and villas, are visible 
on all sides. The mountain-chain which 
at last arrests the view consists of peaks 
from seven to nine thousand feet high; 
add to this the deep blue dome formed 


MERAN. 


The second part bears the title, 
“Deliberation at Hofer’s in the Passeyer 
Valley”; it concludes with a tableau, 
“Marching out of the Reserves under 
Andreas Hofer.” Here the second cause 
of the rising of 1809 is well explained— 
namely, the firm adherence of the Tyrolese 
to the Austrian Emperor as the head of 
the ruling House, and to the Archduke 
John, who was so popular in Tyrol, and 
whose descendants bear the name of 


TYROLESE ANNUAL VILLAGE FAIR: TABLEAU FROM THE MERAN HERO-PLAY ‘‘ ANDREAS HOFER.” 


by the sky, and the reader may get an 
idea of what the scenery is. 

The libretto is divided into five parts, the 
first of which is the tableau ‘‘ Ave Maria.” 

It begins, as already mentioned, at the 
fair, of which we give a photograph, 
showing the natural background. The 
people are supposed to give vent to their 
dissatisfaction at the arrogant bearing of 
some Bavarian Government officials, which 
at’ last led to a national revolt. In the 


tableau ‘‘ Ave Maria,” the religious feeling 
of the future combatants for freedom is well 
depicted, and shows plainly that the coming 
contest will be chiefly a religious one. 


“Counts of Meran.” At the council at 
the inn kept by Hofer, the news of 
the approach of the Austrian Auxiliary 
Regulars brings about the prompt decision 
to take up arms as soon as the Austrian 
army crosses the frontier. Here, too, we 
are introduced to Hofer’s devoted wife. 
‘““The Marehing out of the Reserves” is 
perhaps the most charming and effective 
of all the tableaux. The eccentricity and 
want of uniformity in the accoutrements, 
and the incongruity in the ages of the 
combatants, with their unanimity in the 
cause they have at heart, are in the highest 
degree interesting. 
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HOMAGE TO THE IMPERIAL EAGLE: TABLEAU FROM ‘‘ ANDREAS HOFER.” 


INCIDENT DURING THE BATTLE ON THE KUCHELBERG: TABLEAU FROM “‘ ANDREAS HOFER.” 
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This tableau is followed by one repre- 
senting the great battle on the Mount 
Isel, near Innsbruck. The hill (Berg 
Isel) is now adorned with a fine statue“ of 
the Tyrolese peasant patriot and leader. 

The third .part is called ‘‘ Andreas 
Hofer’s Day of Honour.” The scene is 
laid in the imperial residence of Innsbruck. 
Hofer was victorious, and the Bavarians 
and Frencli were driven out of the country. 
Hofer is decorated with a chain sent to 
him by the Emperor, and he is appointed 
temporary Regent of the country. The 
ceremony of investiture takes place in the 
Court Church in Innsbruck, which to-day 
contains the body of Hofer, which was 
brought from Mantua and interred in the 
body of the church. It contains also the 
world-wide renowned tomb of the German 
Emperor Max, surrounded by twenty- 
eight magnificent bronze figures, among 
whom we find Arthur, King of England. 
The tableaux in the third part are, as 
already said, ‘‘ The Investiture of Hofer” 


and ‘‘The Homage of the People to the 
Imperial Eagle,” which (the eagle) had 
been removed for some time, but which 
is now brought out again. We reproduce 
a photograph of this picturesque scene. 
The effect of this tableau is greatly 
increased by the ringing of bells and the 
playing on the church-organ of a solemn 
“Te Deum.” 

The fourth part, “‘ During the Battle on 
the Kiichelberg,” is the most animated, 
and of all the parts the most attractive to 
the eye in its groupings. Particularly touch- 
ing is the figure and deportment of a 
countrywoman whose brave husband is 
brought in wounded from the fight. We 
give a photograph of this very pathetic 
scene, as also the fine end-tableau of 
this act, ‘‘ The Prayer after the Battle,” 
which again reminds us that the war was a 
religious one. 

The fifth 
Prisoner.” 


part is called “ Hofer a 
When the Emperor of Austria 


was again defeated, he was compelled to 
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HOFER MADE PRISONER: TABLEAU FROM “‘ ANDREAS HOFER.” 


cede the Tyrol to Bavaria; but the people 
rose against their new masters, and were 
ultimately overwhelmed by the armies 
-of Napoleon and the King of Bavaria, 


and Hofer advised his followers to 
return to their farms: he secreted him- 
self with wife and son in a hut in the 
mountains, but he was betrayed and made 
prisoner. The tableau representing this 
event is a very beautiful one. The scene 
is laid high up in the mountains, and the 
ground is covered with snow. Hofer, his 
wife, his boy, and his only companion are 
led away by the soldiers who were sent up 
to the hut where it was known the Tyrolese 
leader was in hiding. The history of this 
remarkable man is now rapidly nearing 
its end. He was brought before General 
Huard in Meranand tried. We again have 
a tableau showing this scene. Hofer’s 
firmness of character and his unalterable 
conviction of the justice of the cause are 
so well illustrated, as are also the impar- 
tiality and humanity of the French 
General, that we may easily overlook an 
occasional awkwardness in the dialogue. 
The play ends with a most pathetic 


tableau, showing Hofer at Mantua walk- 
ing out to his execution (he was found 
guilty of rebellion and sentenced to be 
shot), saying farewell to his fellow- 
Tyrolese prisoners on his way. 

Hofer died as bravely as he had fought. 
He refused to be blindfolded, stood with his 
face towards the firing-party, and himself 
gave the command “ Fire!” Falling down, 
his last words were “‘ Vivat my land Tyrol!” 

During this last tableau the music plays 
the well-known air, ‘“‘ At Mantua in Bond- 
age.” The ending of the tragedy is most 
touching and solemn. 

The second play, which is performed 
alternately with “‘ Andreas Hofer,” is called 
‘““Tyrolese Heroes,” and represents pic- 
of the same time (1809). Tlie 
libretto was written by Carl Wolf, who is 
also at the head of the Committee of the 
Meran People’s Plays. . 

In the first part we have quite a number 
of living and moving pictures, the finest 
of which is doubtless “‘ The Prayers for Help 
and Victory: A Solemn Procession moving 
towards the Church.” We see here a really 
Tyrolese scene. 


tures 
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The play again begins with dissatis- 
faction created among the peasants by 
the harshness of the foreign invaders and 
The young Tyrolese are 
compelled to join the Bavarian 
but they hide or run off into the mountain 
fastnesses in order to escape that duty, 
which is to them like treason to their own 
Emperor. 


conquerors. 
army, 


THE PROCESSION TO THE CHURCH : 


prisoners, and threatened them with death 
if their would not come forward. 
We find one of the great scenes of the 
play based on a true story, which relates 
that a father was willing and glad to die 
in order that his son may be free; but the 
son, kearing of the plight and danger 
in whicl? the old man is placed, returns 
just in time to save his: father’s life. 
The scene is depicted on one of the 
photographs. The young man returns 
to his unhappy wife and children, while 
his blind old father expresses his deep 
regrets. 


sons 


So general was the evading of 
military service that the military authori- 
ties made the fathers of the fugitives 
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‘The second part ends very beautifully with 
a tableau called ‘‘ The Oath to the Flag.” 

The third part has many scenes, and is 
full of life. 
to drive the enemy out of their country, 
and it is-especially remarkable that the 
women, and even young girls, are as willing 
to use the rifle and fight as the men. Our 
next photograph shows the enthusiasm pre- 
vailing when the cry is raised, ‘‘ To Arms!” 

The fourth and fifth parts 


‘The Tyrolese are determined 


show .the 
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spectator the sad scenes in which the 
poor patriots, fully conquered, 
receive their punishment for doing what 
they, at least, believed to be their solemn 
duty. Many were shot, others sent to 
fortresses ; but in spite of all the severity 
shown they still remained true and loyal 
to their beloved Emperor, and after the 
fall of Napoleon I. Tyrol was restored to 
the former, and has ever since remained 
the most faithful province of the Austrian 
Empire, to which it has been united more 
than five hundred years. 

Our last photograph depicts a scene 


now 
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which is especially characteristic. Peter 
Meyer, a prominent leader of the revolt, 
has won the admiration even of his judge, 
who decides to save his life. He plainly 
tells Peter he feels convinced that he 
was not aware of the fact that Tyrol had 
been ceded by Austria to Bavaria when he 
took up arms. Of course, in this case he 
was simply a combatant, not a rebel. 
Peter battles with himself whether he 


MERAN. 


It. must be acknowledged that in the 
placing of these noble tragedies upon the 
stage of a national theatre a great step has 
been made towards the ennoblement and 
intellectual cultivation of the people. 

Apart from the spectacular part of these 
plays, they remind us of great deeds 
enacted not a hundred years ago, and 
show us noble actions, purity of life, 
fidelity, and firmness—virtues which in 
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should save his life by a lie, as he had 
been made acquainted with the cession. 
Here are his wife and children, whom 
he loves with all his heart, begging him to 


accept his liberty. After a fierce battle 
he refuses to sacrifice his honour, and is 
carried off to execution. 

The play is replete with similar scenes, 
and the acting is most earnest. From our 
photographs the reader will be able to see 
that the tableaux are artistically arranged, 
but their beauty is greatly enhanced by the 
many colours of the national costumes and 
those of the military uniforms. 


every costume and at all times can be and 
ought to be practicable. 

The audiences have shown themselves 
to be considerate, and often enthusiastic, 
and the undertaking is such a success that 
at every performance the space for the 
spectators has been found quite insufficient, , 
and has already been greatly increased. 
The number of foreigners who come to 
see the plays has become larger every 
year. 

For the information of English visitors, 
it may be well to mention that tickets 
for the play cannot be obtained at the 
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place of performance, but must _ be 
bespoken beforehand in writing. Appli- 
cations for these tickets must be made to 
the Kurvorstehung, with the price enclosed. 
The seats are allotted according to priority 
of application, and if the tickets are not to 
be had, the money will be returned. 

That these plays, almost unique, must 
become more and more popular, is to no 
small degree due to the charming district 
in which they take place. 


PETER MEYER REFUSING TO SAVE HIS LIFE BY A LIE: TABLEAU FROM ‘ TYROLESE HEROES.’ 


Meran is one of the principal Tyrolese 
winter resorts, and is easy of access, being 
connected with the Brenner Railway by 
means of a branch line from Bozen. The 
spring is quite an ideal time there, and is 
the best season. An endless variety of 
nationalities is to be met with among 
the visitors, and a veritable confusion of 
tongues may consequently be heard on 
the promenade. There is also an English 
church in the town. 

Anything more lovely than the situation 
of Meran it is difficult to imagine, lying as 
it does at an altitude of nine hundred feet, 
partly on the plain and partly on sloping 


IN MERAN. 


ground, which rises immediately above it ; 
surrounded on every side by mountains 
of various heights, shapes, and colours, 
the high peaks and deep gullies of 
which are even at 
with snow. 


midsummer streaked 
One of the characteristics, 
quite unique, of the district is the great 
number of castles and ruins which may 
be seen, and 
for antiquarian 


field 


these 


offer a rich 
research. Of all 


the oldest and 


which 


ancient edifices most 


’ 


celebrated in the history of the country are 
the castles of Tyrol and the Zenoburg, 
these two having shared the honour of 
housing the reigning Princes of the country. 

I must now take leave of a subject ot 
which I could write much. In con- 
clusion, I simply express my conviction 
that a pilgrimage to Meran and to the 
Volks-Spiel will never be regretted; it 
can be made in great comfort, and a stay 
in one of Meran’s many excellent hotels 
or pensions will always be remembered as 
a special pleasure, apart from the benefit 
every visitor derives from the splendid 
invigorating climate. 
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OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A 


KING’S JESTER. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


PREFACE. 


M AY it please your Worships, I am 
1 but a Fool; yet being a Fool, and, 


moreover, a King’s Fool, I am monarch 
of a vast kingdom and head of a great 
race. The extent, dominion, power, and 
influence of our family have never, as far 
as I am aware, been disputed. Nor has 
anyone been so bold as to question my 
right to be the head of the family; 
hence I am_ sovereign, both by sea 
and land, over at least half the good 
people inhabiting the globe. Con- 
sequently I am a person of importance, 
and not wholly to be despised. 

A man must have many parts to play 
the fool, and, moreover, in addition to 
many other qualities of mind and person, 
a King’s Fool must be wise, as well as 
witty, or disaster will often befall the 
State. Not only must he be able to give 
a merry quip and jest to cheer his royal 
master when oppressed with divers affairs, 
but he must be skilled, too, in the conduct 
of State policy, which not unfrequently 
requires his aid and timely counsel. In 
the control of these august affairs his word 
is often of more weight than that of 
political wiseacres who dispute with him 
the name and title of Fool. 

How often have I saved our beloved 
France from a rash and disastrous policy 
by a timely word whispered in the ear of 
the King, my master! How often have I 
counteracted the evil influence of unscru- 
pulous and ignorant advisers! -A wise 
man has written a book “In Praise of 
Folly”; the Praise of Fools would have 
, proved a better subject. In such a work, 
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.in his private hours. 


if it be ever written, I doubt not my name 
will appear; and Monsieur Jacques will 
be recognised in his true character, as 
the great benefactor and saviour of his 
nation. 

My nearness to the person of the King 
and my constant attendance at Court have 
enabled me to observe many things which 
the ignorant public wot not of, and in 
these pages I have recorded some of the 
adventures and intrigues which have 
hitherto escaped attention. I have en- 
joyed the privilege of being both friend 
and Minister to a mighty Sovereign; hence 
I have had opportunities of observing him 
I have seen the mask 
that covers the countenance of Kings as 
well as play-actors removed, the sceptre 
of State laid aside, and found that Kings 
were very human, after all, and in their 
hours of ease very similar in their habits 
to their humble and obedient subjects. 
I say not this to detract from the 
true regal dignity, but rather to kindle 
that sympathy and affection which it 
behoves the subject to bear to his royal 
master. 

Why monarchs and great men should be 
pleased to take to themselves jesters has 
often been to me a cause of wonder, but 
such has been their custom for many years 
past. I could tell you of numbers of these 
noted and illustrious men, of whom I am 
now the humble representative—men who 
have done noble service to the cause of 
their country. How many times have they 
saved men’s lives bya merry jest whispered 
in the King’s ear when he was about ‘to 
doom some unfortunate fellow to the 



















scaffold or the block ? How many hypo- 
«rites have they unmasked by their cunning, 
and condemned to exile or the stake? 
It would take too long to tell of the 
achievements, of Fools; and lest I weary 
you with too lengthy a foreword, I will at 
once betake myself to my task, and tell 
you of some of mine adventures at Court, 
and what these eyes have seen 

in those august precincts. 


THE ITALIAN IMAGE- 
MAKER. 

In the autumn my foolish 
ears were often pestered by 
the ceaseless cackling of 
Italian political affairs ; and 
the soul of my royal master 
was so much disturbed by 
the words and deeds of our 
Southern neighbours, that it 
needed all my efforts, my most 
choice and- quaint conceits, 
to raise a smile on his gloomy 
face. It was a hard time; 
and I fashioned an Inferno 
more terrible than Dante’s, 
to which I readily consigned 
all Itahans and their vex- 
atious policies. We were on 
the eve of going to war with 
them ; and although, happily, 
for a time the quarrel between 
the two nations appeared to 
he patched up, I felt sure 
tnat the rupture might take 
place at any moment and war 
be declared. This liked me 
not, as I should be obliged to 
accompany the King in the expedition; 
and the hardships of the camp and the 
poor fare one is obliged to put up with 
on such occasions do not suit me. You 
cannot make jests on an empty stomach, 
any more than a cordwainer can make 
shoes without leather. So I rejoiced that 
at any rate the war was postponed. 

One morning I had just left the chamber 
of the King, where he was discussing 
affairs of State with two of his Ministers, 
when I encountered a man in the long 
<orridor who was evidently of Italian birth. 
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He looked anxious and perturbed, and not 
even my grotesque appearance conjured a 
smile on his pale, distressed face. 

‘** Mon ami,” I said; “ you have come 
to the wrong place, I fear me.” 

“How so, Monsieur ?” he replied. 

‘“*Methought by your grave looks you 
were going to confess, and that you had a 













































































“* Monsieur, I am indeed graieful.” 


load of transgressions weightier than usual 
to rid your conscience of.” , 
‘“ Nay, Monsieur,” he replied, with a 
profound bow, “looks are deceptive. 
Your name and fame are well known to 
me, and also your influence with the King. 
Will you do me a great favour? Will you 
obtain audience for me? I am a poor 
struggling Italian artist, and I would fain 
have the patronage of the King of France, 
the mighty patron of all art; but I fear 
lest one of my nation should be to him 


distasteful.” 
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‘** Monsieur, how can I show my grati- 
tude to an Italian?” I replied, with mock 
courtesy, as I shook his hand violently. 
“You cannot imagine how obliged I am 
to your nation; for ever since my royal 
master has been favoured with your Italian 
letters, your proposals for treaties, your 
threatenings of war, he has laughed so 
heartily that there has been no need for 
me to invent quip or crank or merry jest to 
delight his humour. Monsieur, I am indeed 
grateful.” 

1 watched his dark eyes flash with 
vengeful ire, while his hand unconsciously 
sought the place where his sword-hilt 
ought to have been. Then he seemed to 
recollect his position ; the vindictive look 
vanished, and he remarked pleasantly 
cnough— , 

‘“Art knows no nationality and no 
politics, Monsieur; and to Art I have 
devoted my poor services. I ama sculptor, 
and would fain submit to his Majesty some 
specimens of my skill. 
in mine endeavour ?” 

** Assuredly will I,” I replied. 


Will you assist me 


* You 


shall seethe King. Where lodge you, and 


what is your name ?” 

“My name is Henrico, and I have a 
poor lodging in the Rue des Petits 
Champs, at the sign of the Green Dragon. 
When may I have the honour to see the 
King ?” 

“I will acquaint you, Signor Henrico, 
when his Majesty may be pleased to grant 
you an audience. He loves the arts, and 
more especially the art of which I count 
myself a fortunate professor. Brother in 
arms, let me clasp your hand. We are 
both artists, though we work with different 
tools, and I scorn not the hand of a maker 
of images.” 

Again his dark cyes flashed, and it 
amused me to watch his suppressed 
passion. A sculptor and a fool brother 
artists! How Signor Henrico would have 
scoffed if he had dared! Bowing low, he 
withdrew, and did not observe the grimace 
with which I honoured him. 

Divers affairs occupied my mind and 
time for several days. The King ordered 
a play to be acted in the theatre, and it 
fell to my lot to devise a merry interlude 


for his Majesty’s delectation. Moreover, 
he was much depressed on account of thé 
marriage of the beautiful Countess Blanche, 
whose charming eyes had impressed him 
and made him to “die of love.” At one 
time he was minded to stay her departure ; 
at another to declare war against her 
fortunate bridegroom. In consequence of 
his depression, he frequently required my 
presence to cheer him with some mad 
drolleries. So I forgot the Italian and his 
images. 

However, a week had scarcely elapsed 
before I was reminded of his existence by 
the advent of an impertinent message 
from the Italian Court, which somewhat 
enraged my master; and while he was 
engaged with his Minister of State, I 
resolved to visit my artist comrade and 
behold his carvings. A beautiful piece 
of sculpture delights. my heart; perhaps 
the contemplation of the perfect symmetry 
of form compensates me for the defects 
which apparent in mine own 
figure. As so, to the Rue des Champs, 
the lodgings of Signor Henrico, at the 
sign of the Green Dragon. 

The good dame who kept the hostel 
met me at the door, and must needs burst 
out in laughter, trying in vain to hide her 
mirth behind her raised apron. 

‘“*Ah! Master Jacques,” she said at 
length, when she was able to control her- 
self somewhat, ‘‘right glad am I to see 
you. Surely the Green Dragon will twist 
his tail and grii when he knows that the 
famous Jacques, the favourite of the King,. 
deigns to come beneath his shadow. Oh, 
Monsieur, pardon me”—and again the 
good dame laughed as if she was about 
to explode—* I heard such a droll saying 
of yours but yesterday. Everyone is talk- 
ing about it. Oh,. it was so droll! Ha, 
ha! It was about r 

‘** Yes, yes, my dear lady ; no doubt the 
story was very amusing. All my sayings 
are amusing, except when I am angry ; 
and I shall be very angry if you do not 
tell me instantly whether you have an 
Italian image-maker lodging here, and 
what kind of a man he is. I swear that I 
will make the Green Dragon kiss you, if 
you do not.tell. me the truth.” 


are so 
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“Do not look so cross, Monsieur 
Jacques. I like to think of you as always 
laughing, and making others laugh. There 
is plenty of sorrow in the world, and if 
there were more folk like you to make 
us laugh, the world would be none the 
worse for it. Well, Monsieur wants to 
know about the maker of images. He is 
a very quiet gentleman, an Italian; and I 
like not the Italians. Their eyes are so 
dark, and they stick daggers into you 
before you have time to turn round. But 
the gentleman who lodges here is not like 
that. He is very quiet, and gives no trouble, 
and stays at home all the days and nights, 
and says ‘Grazie’ ever so pleasantly when 
I take him his dinner.” 

‘Does he carve much ?” I asked. 

“IT think not, Monsieur. I have never 
heard the sound of his hammer, or swept 
up any chips of marble from the floor; but 
he has some sweet figures, all beautifully 
carved. One is that of a nymph bathing. 
It is quite perfect, and I thought that the 
lovely girl was alive, and just going to step 
into the water.” 

“Is the gentleman at home ?” I asked. 

“I think so, Monsieur; but perhaps 
Monsieur will consent to ascend the stairs. 
The artist’s room with the lovely nymph is 
at the very top.” 

So I consented to ascend the tiresome 
stairs of the Green Dragon, and at length 
found myself after much climbing at the 
Italian’s door, at which I knocked. 

“‘ Entrez,” said a fine tenor voice. Why 
do these wretched Italians always appro- 
priate to themselves such sweet voices! I 
walked into the room hastily. 

“Ah, my dear comrade, my artistic 
friend! I have come to you at last. Hard 
fate has kept me away from you so long; 
but I have severed my bonds, and here I 
am, my dear friend.” How the sculptor 
groaned as he suffered me to shake his 
hand, and how angrily he looked, though 
he said pleasantly enough— 

“You have been long in coming, and 
methought you had forgotten me, and life 
is hard for poor artists who labour with 
their hands. When may I bring some of 
my poor work to the King ?” 


“I will try to arrange it, Signore. Let 


not your anxiety trouble you. But, first, I 
would like to see some of your triumphs, 
that I may proclaim them to my master’s 
ears, and procure for you a_ hearty 
welcome.” 

‘“* They are here, Monsieur,” replied the 
image-maker, ‘and for your kindness I 
shall be for ever grateful. See, Monsieur!” 

The Italian withdrew a covering which 
concealed a rude shelf, and disclosed some 
of the most beautiful pieces of sculpture 
that I had ever seen. ‘The figures were all 
small, the largest not exceeding two feet 
in height," but so exquisitely were they 
fashioned, so perfect were the shape and 
symmetry of the images, so smooth and 
white the marble, that I was struck with 
astonishment. This was the handiwork of 
no novice, no poor struggling artist, but of 
one who had the world at his feet and 
could attain the very pinnacle of artistic 
fame. The Italian watched me with looks 
of pleasure as I gazed admiringly at his 
images. 

“Signore, you are a wonderful maker!” 
I exclaimed at length. ‘“ Just now I 
claimed kinship for my poor art with that 
of yours; now I withdraw gladly a claim 
so preposterous. You will achieve great- 
ness, immortal fame is yours, and you will 
be one whom the King of France will 
delight to honour.” 

The Italian bowed as I uttered my 
praises of his handiwork. 

“* Signore, your skill charms me so much 
that I would fain become sculptor too. 
Show me how you carve so beautifully and 
produce such perfect images.” 

“That will I,” he replied; ‘‘ but I must 
first see the King.” 

“Yes, so you shall, my friend; but tell 
me, before you carve these wonderful 
figures do you first mould them in clay ?” 

“Yes, that is so,” he replied. 

“Well, here is a lump of clay,” I said, 
producing a piece from my wallet. ‘I 
always carry some about with me. Show 
me how you fashion this piece of dead and 
lifeless clay into figures which seem almost 
to breathe and move.” 

The Italian blushed—with pride, doubt- 
less, at the praise I bestowed upon his skill. 

“Nay, I cannot mould this lump. This 
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piece lacketh moisture, and is not in a 
condition for fine moulding.” 

“Ay, that can be soon remedied,” I 
replied, as I went to a washing-stand, and 
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sell the secret of his art until I had brought 
him to the presence of the King. Then 
he would willingly instruct me. So, find- 
ing that I could not prevail upon him to 


I struck it with full force, and sent it with a crash to the ground. 


seized a can of water. According to my 
wont, I observed the poor man’s poverty- 
stricken means of toilet and all that lay 
upon the stand. But nothing would per- 
suade the Italian to show me how to mould 
the clay. I promised him two gold pieces, 
but he refused, and said that he would not 


instruct 


me, and abandoning for the 
present my hopes of becoming a sculptor, 
I agreed to conduct him to the King on 
the morrow, on the condition that after- 
wards he would impart to me some 
measure of his skill. With that arrange- 
ment I had to content myself. 
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On the morrow, when I saw the King, I 
said— the 

‘Cousin, an ambassador from our 
beloved Italy craves audience with you.” 

““Speak not to me of that accursed 
land of liars,” replied the King, white 
with anger. ‘‘An ambassador here ! 
What means this new move?” 

“°Tis but a poor sculptor who. would 
show you his wares. I have seen them, 
and they possess some merit. There is 


a nymph bathing, which would, I think, . 


please you.” ‘ 

“The art of Italy is better than its 
politics. I will see this fellow and his 
bathing nymph. Bid him enter.” 

“Cousin, I would have you receive the 
ambassador in state. It is well to impress 
foreigners with our digr@ty. See—you 
shall sit upon this throne, and I, as your 
jester, will sit at your feet and hear your 
wisdom.” 

““What new foolery is this?” replied 
the King. ‘‘ Well, you shall have your 
whim. We will receive the ambassador 
in state.” 

The Italian entered, bearing two veiled 
figures, and beneath the folds of the cover- 
ing I recognised the fair form of the 
nymph. The artist looked haggard and 
anxious. Poor man! Perhaps his fame 
and fortune depended upon the result 
of this interview, and upon the caprice 
of the King. No wonder he 
afraid ! 

‘Signore, we hear that you have some 
works of art to show us,” said the King. 
** You are an Italian, and I love not your 
nation; but art knows no politics.” 

“May it please your Majesty to glance 
at these poor works of mine, and deign to 
honour a struggling artist, though he be 
an Italian.” ‘This he said with a scorn 
which he tried in vain to disguise. — 

“You have a nymph, | hear, who has 
quite captivated our sentimental cousin 
here. You would hardly credit it, but he 
has a wonderful eye for female beauty. 
Come, let us see her charms.” 

The sculptor wore gloves lest he should 
soil the beautiful marble of the figure. 
He uncovered the nymph, and advanced 
to present her to the King. 


was 


His Majesty gazed upon the image, and 
was lost in admiration. Indeed, the work- 
manship was. wonderful, and the figure, 
but for its cold marble limbs, seemed 
endowed with life. The monarch stretched 
forth his hand to take the sculpture, when, 
with a sharp, well-directed blow with my 
bauble, I struck it with full force, and sent 
it with a crash to the ground. The beauti- 
ful arms lay broken on the floor; one leg 
was utterly smashed, and the face for ever 
marred. 

** Ventre St. Gris!” shouted the King in 
a towering passion. ‘ What is this that 
you have done? Are you mad, or drunk ? 
I swear that I will have you whipped for 
this. The beautiful nymph! Alas! that 
she should be broken.” The image- 
maker was white with rage and speechless 
with suppressed fury. 

“Do you see what you have done, 
madman?” again shouted the King. 
“What ails you? I’ll have you exiled, 


and whipped from here to Chartres, if you 
can give no reason for your mad folly.” 
Waiting for his fury.to pass, 1 said at 


length very quietly— 

‘* Will not the Signore pick up the pieces 
of his handiwork ?” 

The Italian stooped and gathered up 
the fragments of his nymph, threatening 
heavy damages for his great loss. 

“‘ Nay, Signore,” I continued ; “‘ first take 
off your gloves.” 

The man turned paler than before, and 
seemed as if he were about to fall. 

“What means this mummery?” said 
the King. 

“Only this, cousin,” I replied: ‘’tis 
well that fools should be caught in the 
trap they lay for others.” 

“‘ Surely you have gone stark mad,” said 
the King. 

“Nay, Sire, I am not mad,” I replied ; 
“‘order this wretch to pick up the frag- 
ments of his nymph with his ungloved 
hand. See! hedare not. The nymph is, 
like many a maiden, fair to look upon, but 
deadly to touch. She is poisoned.” 

** Poisoned ! ” exclaimed the King. 

“Yes, cousin; you had been a dead 
King now if I had not broken yon image. 
This villain is an assassin! Brother 
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artist, will you not remove your glove ? 
If you do not instantly take hold of the 
poor nymph’s broken body, your body 
shall be broken into as many fragments 
as you see there.” 

The doomed wretch placed his hand in 
his bosom, and a dagger flashed forth as 
he stepped forward to strike me; but the 
guard whom I had in the meantime 
summoned seized his wrist, and wrested 
from him the murderous steel. I pointed 
calmly to the ground, and bade him 
gather the He obeyed, with 
his eyes starting out of his head with 
fright. 

‘‘ There, grasp her firmly, man,” I said. 
*“‘] warrant you have had a maiden in 
your arms before.” 

Silence reigned for a minute, as the 
Italian held the image in his hand. Then 
a bitter cry burst from his lips. 

‘* Mercy, mercy!” he gasped as he sank 
on his knees. Then his head fell forward, 
and he lay dead. 

‘** Cousin, you have saved my life,” said 
the King with deep emotion. ‘ But for 
you, I should have been as this poor 


pieces. 


> 


wretch. How did 
dastard!y design ?” 
“*Fools have notions, Sire,’ 


you discover this 
I replied. 
““When I first saw this image-maker, I 
misliked his looks and suspected his 
honesty. So I visited his chamber at 
the sign of the Green Dragon. By craft 
I found out that he was no maker of 
images, and that these pieces were none 
of his handiwork. I knew something of 
the skill of the Italians in poisons, and 
some white dust that I found in his 
lodging pleased me not. Moreover, I 
obtained a few grains of this same dust, 
which proved too strong for my own friend 
Jacko, the monkey, who may thus be said 
to have died for his King. And so, 
putting two and two together, I guessed 
yon wretch’s tricks, and there he lies! 
Cousin, ’tis well you have a fool for a 
guardian, or you would be foolish enough 
now. And so I sing— 
‘ Long live the King,’ 

and not forgetting Cousin Jacques.” 

I had no cause to lament over the 
ingratitude of my royal master, who never 
forgot that I had thus saved his life. 
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N the fifteenth century Brother John 
Capgrave, who styles himself “ the 
least of Doctors and the meanest of the 
poor Brethren of Saint Augustin,” wrote 
a learned and 
exhaustive 
work on the 
iliustrious 


Henrys. The 
illustrious 
Edwards 
have not yet 
found a 
chronicler. 


Yet several of 
our Kings 
who bore that 
title figure 
largely in the 
pages of 
history, and 
no name 
could win the 
heart of his 
subjectsmore 
effectually 
than that 
which ournew 
Sovereign 
has so wisely 
chosen, 
Edward VII. 
He has called 
himself by 
the name of 
his great ancestor, the first Edward, who 
was a monarch worthy of our race, 
the creator of Parliaments, the definer 
of jurisdiction, the Justinian of the 
English law, and the founder of the foreign 
policy of England. Edward I. helped to 


EDWARD VII., KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


Ascended Throne Fanuary 22, 190.. 


create what has been blessed 
more than six centuries: the seventh 
Edward will hold fast the iraditions 
of his great ancestor, consolidate his 
mighty 
Empire, and 
maintain the 
honour of 
England and 
of his illus- 
trious House. 
ButEdward I. 
was not the 
first English 
King who 
bore that 
n @m™ e. 
Englishmen 
are not 
usually very 
learned in 
history, and 
their gaze 
does not 
often extend 
much further 
than the gash 
made by the 
sword of 
William the 
Conqueror 
across the 
roll of our 
Kings. The 
English 
nation, however, owes very much of its 
greatness, stability, and prosperity to the 
Saxon Kings and heroes who flourished 
long before the advent of the Norman 
adventurers and hungry followers of 
William. 


through 


Vhoto. by Gunn and Stuart, Richmond. 
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Before the came three 
Edwards ruled. Strange, almost mythical, 
characters they seem to us modern folk ; 
but they helped greatly in the making of 
England, and are worthy of our honour. 
The first of the Saxon Edwards, called 
“the Unconquered,” or “‘ the Elder,” ruled 
over a small and much harassed portion 
of England: our last Edward rules over 
an Empire as wide as the world and as 


Conqueror 


KING EDWARD lI. 
Crowned 1272. 
boundless as the seas. The contrast is 
great, and creates reflections. Exactly a 
thousand years ago Edward the Elder, son 
of the Great Alfred, began to reign over 
a kingdom bounded by the Mercian 
counties on the banks of the Thames and 
Severn. By great military skill he ex- 
tended his rule over the Danes of East 
Anglia, and by degrees all the tribes from 
Northumbria to the Channel were forced 
to own his sway. The Kings of the Scots 
.and the Strathclyde Britons chose him for 
their “‘lord and father,” and the Princes 


EDWARDS 


OF ENGLAND. 

of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. For 
the first time, an English King ruled over 
a united England. Edward the Elder 
holds a high place in the list of our illus- 
trious Edwards. 

Edward surnamed “the Martyr” ruled 
only three years (975-78), when his 
promising career was cut short by the 
ambition of his cruel stepmother, Elfrida, 
who sought the sceptre for her own son. 
The gates of Corfe Castle tell 
the story of the murder, and 
how the young King was 
stabbed as he was drinking a 
cup of mead on _ horseback 
after hunting in the neigh- 
bouring forest. His youth and 
innocence procured for him in 
after years the name of “ the 
Martyr.” 

Round the last King of the 
old English stock, Edward the 
Confessor, a halo of tender- 
ness after time, 
when the Saxons were crushed 
beneath the heels of foreigners 
and the people mourned their 


spread in 


lost freedom and sighed for 
the “good laws of Edward 


the Confessor.” Pious, kind, 
compassionate he was, the 
father of the poor and the 
protector of the weak. Peace 
flourished. in his days. Dane 
and Saxon forgot their ani- 
mosities, and were herded into 
the same fold by this very 
gentle shepherd. In spite of 
his virtues he was but the 
shadow of a King. Shadow- 
like was his thin form, his delicate com- 
plexion, his transparent, womanly hands ; 
and almost as a shadow he glides over the 
political stage, and leaves the task of 
government to sterner hands. The great 
“‘miracle-worker” found rest in the noble 
minster which he had founded, where a 
goodly shrine marked his memory. 

More than two centuries elapse before 
another Edward reigns, whose praises are 
still sung, though six hundred years have 
passed away. A noble King was this 
first Edward, every inch an Englishman, 
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wilful, stubborn, proud, like 
his race, but withal affection- 
ate, conscientious, generous, 
honest, temperate, religious. 
His motto was “‘ Keep Troth,” 
and nobly did he observe its 
teaching. See him weeping 
at his father’s death. See his 


crosses standing to this day, 


memorials of his affection 
for his wife, which he ereeted 
at every place where her body 
rested. ‘I loved her tenderly 
in her life-time,” he said ; 
“I do not cease to love her 
now she is dead.” See, too, 
how he loved his_ people, 
trusted them, believed in 
them. He. gave to them a 
Parliament, and safe-guarded 
their interests by sound 
statutes and wise laws. If 
he did wrong, he was not 





KING EDWARD II, 


Crowned 1307. 


ashamed to confess it, and 
few can forget that strange 
scene in Westminster Hall, 
when the King met his 
subjects face to face, and 
with a violent burst of bitter 
weeping frankly admitted his 
error. His policy was wise. 
He aimed at the formation 
of a United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, bringing 
Wales and Scotland under 
the sway of England. Death 
prevented the full realisa- 
tion of his ideals; but by 
the vigour of his conquests 
and the conciliation and 
gentleness towards the con- 
quered, he almost achieved 
his aims, and left behind 
him a deathless fame. Few 
better Kings have ruled in 
nathan tedniintide an5 England than the first 
Cremaed 1317. Edward. 
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Far different was his luckless son, 
idward H., who was nat altogether 
worthless, nor so base as some historians 
paint him. True, he was indolent, easy- 
going, fond of pleasure. He hated the 
trouble of governing proud and factious 
nobles, who chafed at his authority ; and 
he willingly left the cares of office to 
others. Thus he became a creature of 


favourites, whom he loaded with honours, 


he 


KING EDWARD IV: 

Deposed Henry VI. 1461. 
and then abandoned to the rage of 
insulted Barons. The poor King was also 
cursed with the greatest misfortune that 
can befall a man—a faithless wife, who 
turned traitor to her lord; and deserted 
by all, the miserable monarch ended his 
wretched life by a cruel death in Berkeley 
Castle. 

Again another Edward rules, the third 
of that name, a mighty prince, and worthy 
of his name and race. Gleemen tell of 
his prowess in the field, his feats of arms 
and consummate generalship. As an 


unknown knight he would enter the lists 
at a tournament, astonish the spectators 
by his knightly skill, and win the loud 
plaudits of the multitude when tiey dis- 
covered that the unknown knight was their 
own King. Morcover, he was !earned and 
accomplished, could converse in English, 
French, German, and Latin, and make 
elegant speeches with gravity and dignity. 
His amazing victories of Crecy and 
Poictiers dazzled the cyes of 
all nations, who placed him 
in the first rank of conquerors. 
But his ambition overleaped 
itself, and disasters clouded 
the evening of his life. All the 
subdued provinces of France 
slipped from his grasp, and 
Calais only remained. ‘The 
disappointed King celebrates 
his jubilee, and then passes 
away into obscurity, the prey 
of his mistress, Alice Perrers, 
who steals the rings from his 
finger and leaves him to die 
uncared for and alone. Truly 
an ignominious end of a once 
glorious reign ! 

Nearly a century elapses be- 
fore another Edward ascends 
the throne. The House of 
York has triumphed, and the 
Red Rose of Lancaster lies 
stained and torn on the field of 
Mortimer’s Cross. Edward IV. 
was every inch a King, taller 
by a head than any man in the 
kingdom. He told Philip de 
Comines that he had been 
engaged in nine battles, ineight 

of which he had fought on foot. He was the 
ablest and most pitiless of warriors. Ruth- 
less, cruel, subtle, crafty, he was a King to 
be feared, though his winning manners and 
handsome appearance and gay careless- 
ness made him immensely popular. He 
abandoned himself to revelling with the 
City dames of London, to idle dalliance, 
and appeared to spend his days in 
jesting and frivolity. But all the time 
he was secretly and silently gaining power 
for himself, diminishing the control of 
Parliament, increasing his own wealth, 
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and laying the foundations 
of absolute monarchy. How- 
ever, his luxury and in- 
dulgence enervated his con- 
stitution, and consigned him 
to an early grave. The fourth 
Edward was a monarch to be 
Teared; - rather than loved. 
Many a grey-haired noble 
did he hurry to the block, 
and it was he who introduced 
the use of the rack as a gentle 
means of persuading witnesses 
in courts of justice to reveal 
useful evidence. As the 
patron of Caxton he stands 
out in a brighter light, and 
for this we owe him some 
regard. 

We would gladly erase from 
our national annals the sad 
story of the murder of the 
young King Edward V., who 


KING EDWARD V. 


Ascended Throne 1483 (Murdered 


in Tower Same Year). 


came to the throne at the 
age of twelve years. Indeed, 
some scribes have attempted 
to whitewash the character of 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
and to relegate the story of 
the murder of the young 
Princes in the Tower to the 
region of historic myths and 
legends. But the evidence 
against the Duke is too 
strong, and defies the inge- 
nuity of his advocates. There 
can be no doubt that in the 
White Tower of our London 
fortress the young King 
Edward and his brother were 
smothered. by two wretches, 
Forest and Dighton, by com- 
mand of Sir James Tyrrel, 
Richard’s Master of the Horse. 
KING EDWARD VI. Happily, the days are past 
Ascended Throne 1547; Died 1553. when such infamy was possible. 
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The hand of the assassin now some- 
times murders Kings, but it is the hand 
of the crazy anarchist, not of a royal 
conspirator. 

Of Edward VI., who lived not till his 
passions could develop themselves, or his 
faculties acquire maturity, history can say 
but little. He lived in days of religious 
strife and unrest, and the echces of the 
tumuktare still-heard in the land. He was 
but nine years old when he ascended the 
throne, and his reign only lasted six 
troubled years. He was equal, perhaps 
superior, to most boys of his age. He 
was industrious and but 
scarcely deserved the panegyrics which 
his admirers heaped upon him. The 
character given of him by Barbaro, the 
Venetian Ambassador, is perhaps nearest 
to the truth: “ He is of good disposition, 
and fills the country with the best expect- 
ations, because he is handsome, graceful, 
of proper 


painstaking, 


size, shows an_ inclination 


to generosity, and begins to wish to 
understand what is going on; and in the 
exercise of the mind, and the study of 
languages, appears to excel his. com- 
panions.” Death soon. brought his 
brief career to a close, and left England 
to the tender mercies of his fanaticai 
and cruel sister, when the fires of Smith- 
field shed a lurid glow over her melancholy 
reign. 

And now, after the lapse of three and a 
half centuries, another Edward rules, and 
bears the one royal name that constantly 
reappears, to assert its unchanging hold on 
the affections of the English people. A 
thousand years ago an Edward ruled over 


a harassed section of our island; to-day 


our Edward reigns over a mighty Empire, 
upon which the sun never sets. Long 
may he live to guide and govern the affairs. 
of this vast realm, and may he ever enjoy 
the affectionate regard aad loval homage 


P. Ea. Di 


of his subjects. 
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HEN Charles Kingsley wrote 
“Westward Ho!” he had little 

idea that he was, besides writing a novel, 
actually laying the foundations of a future 
town that would be of no small import- 
ance before half a century had ‘passed 
from the time that the novel was given 
to the public. But such, nevertheless, 
was the fact. Kingsley wrote “‘ Westward 
Ho!” at the pretty little Devonshire town 
of Bideford, which was then dropping 
more and more into oblivion. Its trade 
had gone ; its ships no longer “ruled the 
Spanish Main.” But Kingsley resided at 
Bideford for many years, and its influence 


came over him, so that he wrote a story 
of. those far-off days when Bideford was 


quite another place; when the daring 
deeds of Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins 
resounded through its streets, and Spanish 
captured treasure was part of 
existence. 

English people at once took Amyas 
Leigh and the other heroes of “ West- 
ward Ho!” to their hearts, and there 
began a rush of tourists to visit the little 
Devonshire town where these 
hailed from, whose strects and houses 
had become quite familiar to all readers 
from the lifelike descriptions in the book. 
Bideford took on a new lease of glory, and 
began to extend and prosper. It did not 
turn these new invaders back, as its old 
inhabitants had done those of the six- 
teenth century. It welcomed them, and 
it began to raise another town for their 
accommodation, which, in honour of the 
novel that had caused all this, was named 
“* Westward Ho.” 

Westward Ho to-day is a flourishing 
spot. In 1863 it was simply fields and 


its daily 


worthies 





clifis ; to-day it is a big cluster of lovely 
houses, fine hotels, beautiful gardens, and 
colleges, which have recently gained no 
small renown from the fact that there has 
sprung from Westward Ho another novelist, 
whose fame has-far outrivalled Kingsley’s, 
and who has become the spirit of British 
Imperialism. Rudyard Kipling is no mean 
offspring for Bideford to have the honour 
of claiming as her own. 

Fifty years ago, again, a town at the 
seaside in Norfolk, or rather a village, 
went quietly on its sleepy way undisturbed 
by visions of coming wealth or greatness. 
Had anyone told it that, ere long, it would 
be the favourite resort of Empresses and 
Princesses in search of rest, bracing air, 
and pleasure, the village would have 
believed such babblers to be totally mad. 
But in the fullness of time an observant 
gentleman “discovered” the place, and 
found there such beauty, such revival of 
health, such charm in every way, that, 
when he got back to his busy London, he 
determined not to be selfish, or to keep 
all the knowledge of this spot to himself, 
but to make it known to others, tired and 
worn-out with brainwork as he had been. 
So he chose his titles from the charms 
of the village, and he wrote articles and 
books about “ Poppyland” and “ The 
Garden of Sleep,” until folks became so 
interested that they went down them- 
selves to see Cromer. Then Cromer 
heard them mutter (like Czsar, but alter- 
ing the last phrase), “I came, I saw, I 
was conquered !” 

Cromer became a “ boom.” 
talked of going to Cromer—if he was 
anybody, so to speak. At last the renown 
of this pretty Norfolk seaside town—for 


Everybody 
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by then the place had grown into a 
good-sized town—penetrated even into the 
centre of far-off Austria, and the friends 
of the Empress of that land recommended 
her to visit Cromer in search of health and 
quiet. She did so, and was delighted 
with the result. So was Cromer. 

For when royalty begins to approve 
a place of this sort, the followers, 
and would-be followers, of royalty are 
never far behind. Thousands of well-to- 
do folks in our own land suddenly dis- 
covered that Cromer was just the spot 
they had been seeking for years, and 
Cromer blushingly acknowledged its claims 
to such honour! Houses, shops, hotels 
sprang up with dalacrity on what had 
hitherto been considered waste land ; 
and golf-links and tennis-courts became 
the playground of statesmen and loungers. 

Then, later still, our own Princesses, 
who lived not many miles from Cromer, 
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right along, and will further prosper. 
For it is a lovely spot, this ‘“‘ Garden of 
Sleep,” this ‘‘ Poppyland,” and the man 
or woman, jaded and wearied out, whom 
Cromer will not revive ‘must be wellnigh 
past reviving at all. 

However great the debt that Cromer 
owes to Clement Scott, or Westward Ho 
to Charles Kingsley, there can be no doubt 
that an equally great debt is due from 
Lynmouth and Lynton to Robert D. 
Blackmore. It would be mere quibbling 
to say that nobody had heard of Lynton 
before a certain novel with the title of 
**Lorna Doone” burst upon a delighted 
world of readers about 1870; but it is no 
exaggeration to say that not one person 
out of a thousand outside Devonshire 
itself really knew anything about Lynmouth 
and Lynton. 

But “‘Lorna Doone” altered all this. 
‘Girt Jan Ridd” very soon exercised his 
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also found out its beauty, and patronised 
it, and Cromer blushed yet more, and 
taised its charges for lodgings and 
board still higher. It has prospered 


personality (and a terrible one it was) upon 
thousands of English and other readers, 
and these wanted to see for themselves the 
scenes and spots that had suddenly become 
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as familiar to them as many of their own 
neighbouring streets. Tourists came along 
in shoals; the London and South-Western 
and the Great Western lines saw their 


“Yes,” said he, “historic, Sir, if you 
like! Warwick is historic; and. Stratford 


is historic—if you call Shakspere history ; 
and Kenilworth is historic, if you like 
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opportunities for doing good business, 
and seized them. Hotels and private 
residences were needed for the reception 
of these tourists ; hence arose the Lynton 
and its neighbour that we know to-day. 

Lynton and Lynmouth are so much of 
the superior order of seaside resorts that 
their houses are not crowded together as 
are those we know so well at Blackpool 
and Yarmouth. Hence the district is one 
of villas and hotels, with spacious gardens ; 
and thus it hardly presents the appearance 
of towns such as we are so familiar with. 
But the germs of important towns are 
there, and Lynton and Lynmouth, im- 
portant as they are to-day, will grow. And 
whatever they are, and whatever they 
become, they owe all, almost their very 
existence, to ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 

I was some time ago travelling in 
Warwickshire, and was talking with a 
native of the county 
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to think so. But I contend, Sir, that 
nobody would have troubled my pretty 
village of Kenilworth much, had they only 
heard of it in history! What has made 
folks come from far and near to see us, 
Sir, is Scott’s novel. It is that which has 
made Kenilworth become, from being a 
very poor little village, as I remember it in 
my youth, an important place in Warwick, a 
town that attracts as many people as, if 
not more than, the county town itself!” 

And as I descended with him at Kenil- 
worth Station I felt that he was right. Not 
English history, but Scott’s novel, has made 
Kenilworth, as we understand the term 
“made.” Amy Robsart and the Earl of 
Leicester lived hundreds of years ago— 
they were dead and almost forgotten; the 
stones of Kenilworth Castle had fallen 
and were in ruins; three-quarters of 
England knew nothing about such a spot 
as Kenilworth, in Warwickshire ! 


F 
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But a magician arrived in our own 
century. With a touch of his wonderful 
wand he brought Amy Robsart and Lord 
Leicester, Queen Elizabeth and _ her 
courtiers, back to life. Kenilworth, under 
his power, was rebuilt again and held its 
revels. And Britons and Americans have 
gone in crowds since then to see the 
wonder. So sweet Kenilworth village has 
grown into a prosperous little town, and 
to-day is as fair a place as is to be found 
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“‘ Bedford ? Why that is the place where 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was written by 
the famous John Bunyan!” 

It is the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” that has 
made Bedford what it is. Were it not for 
the large number of strangers who visit it, 
Bedford would be a small, insignificant 
country town, without much to interest 
the average traveller. But this world- 
wide book of Bunyan’s has brought profit 
and trade in its train to Bedford, and so 
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in the limits of the four countries that go 
to make our islands. 


Bedford is a pretty spot, and many 
visitors pay it well-deserved attentions 
during the summer months. Americans 
are very fond of spending a day or two 
there. But what does the average man 
conjure up as soon as the name of 
Bedford strikes his ear, and he begins 
to think about the place? Does he 
ponder on its straw-hat business? Does 
he remember that it gives a title to a 
famous aristocratic house? Does he feel 
the glamour of lovely scefiery come o’er 

,him ? No, his first thoughts are: 


the town on the Ouse has flourished and 
extended its borders exceedingly of late 
years. It has risen to be a place of im- 
portance in the land, and can now boast 
of having some twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants. The people of Bedford know 
well enough to what they owe their 
prosperity in these days, and they have 
tried to repay their debt to the travelling 
tinker in such wise as they can. They 
have erected a fine statue of him right in 
the midst of the town; they have photos 
graphs of his birthplace, and of their gaol 
in which he suffered, as well as of himself, 
in all their shop-windows. Yes, Bedford 
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has become famous from a book, and it is 
proud of the fact. 

“It hasn’t been like the same place, 
Sir,” said an old fisherman at Peel, in 
the Isle of Man, to me, “‘ since folks began 


Bishop, Philip, and Kate all lived. These 
visitors went to see for themselves the 
cliffs where the famous fight took place ; 
to look upon the herring-fleet that has 
become famous from its connection with 
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to come here so much! Before, we used 
to have nothing but our herring-fishing 
to depend on; now we get a wonderful 
lot o’ visitors, and our town is quite 
changed-like. Instead o° being a fishing 
town, with red-tiled houses, as you may 
have known it some years back [I had !}, 
.it is now becoming almost a_ second 
Douglas, we have so many improvements.” 

The old fisherman had “hit it.” What 
was the cause of all this alteration during 
the last ten years from the dear old Peel 
I knew so well in the early ’eighties? 1 
saw the reason for the change. in some 
shop-windows. The reason has. been two 
books called “‘ The Deemster” and ‘“ The 
Manxman.” These two noveis, written 
by a Manxman (one Hall Caine, whom 
you may have heard of), have been the 
means of making thousands upon thousands 
, of men and women.go to the place where 
Dan Mylrea, Ewan Christian, the saintly 


the lives of characters in these books. 
Peel has had more visitors in one summer 
since 1890 than it used to get in five 
before that time, and it has had to make 
provision for the invaders. Hence it has. 
grown in size and wealth, as its old salt 
said, and it has a most promising future 
before it. There is no telling what it may 
yet become, for it is, after all, the nearest 
to Ireland of all Manx towns. It is the 
home of mystery, of antiquity, of super- 
stition, of old-world customs and manners. 
It has the bluest sweep of sea and sky to: 
be found away from the Mediterranean. 
It has old fishers’ houses, pretty villas, 
charming nooks and corners —all that 
makes a delightful holiday-spot. Its. 
well-wishers and lovers (among them 
the present writer not least) only hope 
that the great prosperity it has entered 
upon, in consequence of the books mene 
tioned, will not make it any the less 
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delightful than what it has been to them 
all for so many years. The Londoner 
knows it not ; well, he does not know one 
of the most charming spots in the British 
Isles, that is all. 

The ordinary Wykehamist would certainly 
take exception to the statement that his 
beloved town of Winchester had been 
‘made by a book,” and he would have 
good reasons on his side. For Winchester 
has been one of our very most celebrated 
ancient towns during the long course of 
English history. Her annals, her cathedral, 
her great school, would each alone suffice 
to have made Winchester famous for all 
time. But there has been a greater attrac- 
tion for drawing visitors to Winchester 
during the, past ten years than any of 
these, however. I recollect asking a 
gentleman, by no means a literary man, 
only a few weeks ago, on his mentioning 


curiously enough, the first thing { was 
interested in at Winchester.” 

“Indeed, what was ?” I inquired. 

“Why,” he replied, ‘“‘as I walked up 
the High Street and saw the Castle I 
suddenly stopped, and it struck me I had 
seen all this somewhere before! And, 
seemed to have it with a 
young gentleman and a young woman 
beside me. And then it came into my 
mind that I had seen a black flag floating 
from the Castle at that time. I could not 
make it. out for a moment; it was like a 
dream. Then I smiled as its meaning 
came upon me. It was the finale of that 
grand Wessex book ‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes’ that was in my mind!” 

This is what has renewed the fame of 
the ancient capital of Wessex in our own 
days. The cyclist, the pedestrian on 
holiday bent, the traveller of every kind as, 


also, I seen 





WINCHESTER, WHICH “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES’? HAS REJUVENATED. 


to me quite casually that he had spent a 
day or two in Winchester— 

“‘ What place, now, did you first visit on 
arriving there ?” 

‘““Ah, well!” said he, “I went to see 
the cathedral almost as soon as I had 
landed. But, do you know, that was not 


he passes along Winchester’s High Street, 
does not think of what that Castle saw four 
hundred years ago—he thinks of Thomas 
Hardy, and of that wonderfully lifelike 
creation of his, ‘“‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes”! Thomas Hardy has become to 
Wessex what Shakspere is to Warwickshire: 
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its priue, its chronicler, its fame-bringer. 
How many of us have often- wanted to 
go down into that district since we read 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd” and 
the yet more famous ‘ Tess,” in order 
to gaze for ourselves upon scenes which yet 
somehow seem to be familiar to us, as they 
did to this gentleman traveller whom I 
just spoke of? 

One more example of ‘‘ Towns made by 
Books.” Ilfracombe was merely a little 


and fame were made at one and the same: 
time. It is to-day a magnificent town ; 
certainly the finest and most popular 
of Western watering-places. Where, in 
Kingsley’s days, there was only a small 
fishing-village, one now beholds splendid 
shops, fine streets, lovely gardens, thou- 
sands of inhabitan‘s, and as many annual. 
visitors. Ilfracombe natives may well 
look round them—those who are fifty 
years old, let alone more—and wonder if 





ILFRACOMBE : ANOTHER TOWN ‘‘ MADE”’ BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


fishing - village when Charles Kingsley, 
after visiting it, gave it a tremendous 
advertisement by speaking in his next 
work of “its quiet nature and its quiet 
luxury ; its rich fairy-land and its seawalks ; 
its downs and combes; its kind people, 
and, if possible, its kinder climate,” etc. 
When the famous teacher and writer went 
on to declare that it “‘ combined the soft 
warmth of South Devon with the bracing 
freshness of the Welsh mountains,” folks 
began to think that they had better go to 
this Devonshire village, and see for them- 
selves what it really was like. 

They went, and Ilfracombe’s fortune 


they are living in the same spot as they 
knew in their youth. The change may 
well appear to them like one in the 
“Arabian Nights” series. But it is a 
veritable fact, as the whole of North Devon 
knows, and Charles Kingsley’s words in 
his books are responsible for it. That 
is equally well known and allowed. 

Such are some of the best-known 
examples in our land of ‘“‘ Towns made by 
Books.” We might speak of others—not 
exactly towns yet, but in the process of 
making; of “‘Thrums,” of Haworth, etc. 
But these w// come in their due time. 
Those just described have come. 








PROUD men is a piper; wanting his 
pipes, you-can tell him by his swing 

any day. With his oxter full of wind and 
his cheeks at-the stretch, his kilt goes 
saucily from, side to side like a widow’s 
tails at her second wedding. Your war- 
man cocks his bonnet over his eye and 
sports a high feather; but the piper, with 
his ribbons and cairngorms, and the fierce 
twisted hair on his lip, outbrags him. And 
right it is it should be so, for the man 
of the pipes is worth seven men of 
claymore and targe. Poor would be their 


work were it not for his breath, that puts 
iron into their hearts and strength in their 





arms. The,steel hedge and the leaden 
shower are sore things to face without the 
skirl of the pibroch in the ear, and the 
thought, far ben, of the heroes who have 
won fame to the same tune on bygone 
fields—as our broken clan kens to’ its 
bitter cost thisday. O Glenkilvie! Dear 
green place! Once so thrang and loud 
with hardy men and lint-headed bairns, 
now the wild grey whaup and the red fox 
alone inhabit you! 

It was in the gloaming Glenkilvie’s piper 
was holding for the Chief’s house. 

“Here comes Lachlan with all his 
feathers on. It’s surely time the old 


O Glenkilvie! now the whaup and the fox alone inhabit you! 
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fellow was giving himself a lower head.” 
Bawby was fresh-cheeked and light-footed, 
and had little fancy for greybeards. 

“Age will lay its hand on you, too, 
some day, my dear,” answered her mother. 
“Keep the kind word on your tongue. 
But I see little the matter with Lachlan. 
What a leg ison him! How he foots the 
grass, as if he were the Chief and not his 
piper! Where is the youth like him? 
Men were men once!” 

Bawby made no reply, but, in her mind, 
she wondered how her mother could think 
of matching the worn coxcomb, in his 
unseemly brightness, with stalwart young 
Donald or Colin. 

‘** Where will you be stepping with your 
pipes ?” inquired the mother at Lachlan 
swaggering by. 

** Up to the Chief's. 
the South, at last. I have but a pinch of 
time to spare.” Lachlan, with the pipes 
over his shoulder, was ever an important 
man with weight of business. 

“‘ Hoot-toot, Lachlan! You can surely 
cross a word with a neighbour. You’ll 
be to play to the Chief and his friend, I 


He’s back from 


suppose—he has a friend with him, they 
say?” 

“Maybe aye, and maybe no. 
be moving.” 

“I thought you would have sent the 


I maun 


laddie on this ploy. It’s hardly fit for a 
man who has come through what you’ve 
come through to spend his wind on the 
after-dinner pleasurin’ of a ne’er-do-weel. 
You ’re owre good for the business, 
Lachlan. You should stick to the war- 
blast and the big Black Chanter.” 

“Your tongue’s owre souple, Helen 
woman ; the Chief’s the Chief. As for the 
laddie, he has only been at the work the 
matter of three years—no piper is a piper 
under seven. He’s on the march to the 
Kirkton—ten mile there and back— 
oxtering ‘ Glenkilvie Limmers’ all the way 
and that without a halt. A clever youth, 
but not born to it. God kens if he’ll have 
the genius to finger the Black Chanter 
when I’m away.” 

“ Pity you have no son, Lachlan. 
Jauet - 

““Say no blame of Janet,” interrupted 


But 


the piper. ‘ But it’s pity, all the same. 
Seven of us, fathers and eldest sons, have 
given victory to Glenkilvie with the Black 
Chanter. I had thought the laddie, my 
young sister’s son, would have carried it 
on. But it fears me he wants the genius. 
Good enough for fairs and bridals, oh, 
yes; but the Black Chanter’s beyond him. 
Well, well, I’m able for a score of years 
yet: my finger is true as ever it was. 
Something may happen before the end. 
Good e’en to you, kimmers.” 

And, with his jaunty air and his high 
conceit of himself, Lachlan passed on 

“Did you hear,” was Bawby’s word to 
her mother, ‘‘ that the Chief had brought a 
bonny new piper with him? I had a glint 
of him—a handsome fellow.” 

“For our Lachlan to put art into, Ill 
take my word,” answered Helen. ‘“Glea- 
kilvie for piping!” 

When the old piper set foot inside the 
Chief's room, the Chief and his friend 
were swapping merry stories over their 
wine. 

‘** Ah, Lachlan, friend!” said the Chief, 
“*not much change in you, only a trifle 
stiffer and greyer.’ Let us have one of 
your old lilts. I have told Mr. Macdonald 
of your great skill, and he would prove for 
himself what you can do.” 

“Where got you your learning ?” asked 
Macdonald, the Chief’s friend. ‘“ In 
Skye, from the Macrimmons perhaps ?” 

Lachlan made a sour face, and replied, 
with a breath of scorn in his voice, 
“Glenkilvie piping was kent from sea to 
sea or ever Skye piping was heard of. I 
learnt from my father ; he learnt from his ; 
and he, again - 

Macdonald struck in with a _ hearty 
laugh: ‘“‘And so on, back to Noah’s 
flood! And yet never heard I of your 
wondrous Glenkilvie piping. I am eager 
for the taste of it. Playup, man!” @ 

“Aye, aye! for Glenkilvie’s honour, and 
to quiet this jester,” added the Chief, 
echoing the laugh and busy with the claret. 

The talk had put Lachlan little in the 
mood for good piping. It is ill for an 
angry man to blow life into a merry tune, 
and a battle-peal suits not with the dinner- 
table. The spring “ Brogues upon the 
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Green,” though the notes were free and 
loud enough, came, not from the piper’s 
heart, and never touched the heart of 
either the Chief or Macdonald. To say 
truth, they were minding the bottle more 
than the pibroch. 

“* Neat enough, Chief, but I might have 
heard as good without coming a hundred 


dreams to so many of the Glen bairns, but 
that will bring them never again. It had 
a mournful weft in it, and moved slow, so 
that suppleness of finger was not needed. 
Even Macdonald felt the grace of it. 

““A good Baloo—a good Baloo!” he 
said. “But you’re a wee stiff in the 
wind, man, and your fingers are not what 


Lachlan flung himself from the room, 


miles to Glenkilvie,” 
remark. 
to show?” 

“You used to have a Baloo wondrous 
sweet and drowsy,” said the Chief to 
Lachlan ; “‘it would suit with my exceeding 
sleepiness. ‘Let us have it, old fellow.” 

1: was in Lachlan’s mind to swing out 
of the room. But Macdonald’s red, jeering 
face was before him, and stung him to his 
task. Once more shouldering his pipes, 
he put breath into the air that brought 


was Macdonald’s 
“‘ Has your piper nothing better 


they might be. 


Had you studied at Skye, 
with the Macrimmons, for a year or two, 
you would have been a piper to hear.” 
“Come, Macdonald!” interposed the 
Chief; ‘‘ you bear too hardly on Lachlan. 
He is a good fellow, and has known his 


day—have you not, Lachlan? But an 
easy time will be yours now, old fellow. 
I’ve got a clever youth to save your e!bow. 
He has been to Skye, and will teach 
you some of the Macrimmon fingering 
Mr Macdonald speaks of. We'll have 
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him in now, and you can test him.” The 
Chief jingled a knife on the side of his 
glass. 

Lachlan did not take it in at once; it was 
so unlooked for, so astounding! Then he 
grasped it. ‘“‘Teach me/” he repeated in 
angry wonder; ‘‘teach me, Glenkilvie’s 
piper, and player of the Black Chanter 
before he was born! It is not in him 
nor in man living! You’ll beg hard, 
Chief, ere I pipe to you or to your funny 
friend again. Kilvie piping has been 
Glenkilvie’s backbone since Ossian’s day. 
He is a poor Kilvie man—Chief or no 
Chief—who hearkens a Skye fumbler 
when his own clan’s piper is to the fore. 
For me, I listen to no man’s note but 
my own.” 


With that, Lachlan, in a snorting storm, ° 


flung himself from the room. 


II. 


For all his swelling words, Lachlan had to 
lend his ear to the new hand. Every 


morning for a good hour the Skye lad was 
strutting the grass before the Chiet’s door, 
putting life into the day with his pibroch. 


And a fair-faced, swank fellow he was, but 
wanting the width and wind of the old 
race of Glen pipers. 

“ He has the swing of it,” was Lachlan’s 
«say, “if the pith was in him. Pretty! 
pretty! for ladies to shake their feet to, 
but hardly for a man to drink courage 
from.” 

“Yes,” one might answer him—a lass, 
likely; ‘but the laddie’s young and 
growing.” 

Quick Lachlan’s.retort would leap, ‘‘ Let 
him bide, then, till he kens his trade. 
But”—and a sneer would go with it— 
“he kens everything on earth already ; 
and who kens everything never learns 
aught.” 

One day, a man willing to vex the old 
piper said, ‘‘ Maybe the lad can play war- 
tunes with the best of them. He has 
never had his chance. Bide till the Black 
Chanter is under his oxter and the clan on 
the march.” 

“‘Man,” replied Lachlan, his face 
brightening, ‘I’m weary for the day!” 

Little time had his weariness to grow 


upon him: One cold spring morning the 
order was, ‘‘On with the war-gear and 
go.” The cause? The old cause; the 
cause that has kept Glenkilvie poor and 
empty for a hundred years and more ; the 
cause that on a bygone day had made 
fatherless the.men that now took the road, 
and had: made their fathers fatherless 
before them. But nota foot held back; 
not a woman pressed gudeman or sweet- 
heart to make a broken bone a reason for 
playing an ingle-side part. It was for the 
old cause, the cause that was Glenkilvie’s 
religion and is mine till the end—to 
desert it was a crime, to give life for it 
high, eternal honour. 

Amongst the readiest to go, you may be 
sure, was Lachlan with his Black Chanter. 
Without the big, rough pipes fashioned 
on a dong yesterday by a wizard hand, 
eyes had hardly been so bright or partings 
so cheerful. For it was known that, while 
they sounded their wild battle-notes, 
courage should never be wanting to 
Glenkilvie hearts. And where is the man, 
old or young, can be quite sure of himself 
when he faces the red flashes from the 
white cloud and sees his comrade drop 
down at his feet? It is comfort to know 
that a power other than and stronger than 
your own keeps you a steadfast and true 
fighter. Every Glenkilvie man had that 
much comfort when the Black Chanter 
was with him. 

The hour came when the battle-tune was 
wanted. Never had occasion more called 
for it. A weary, sleepless night, a cold 
grey morning, wet arrows of rain smiting 
knee and face, and a handful of meal— 
these things are poor fare to raise a 
dauntless spirit on. Yet a dauntless spirit 
had not been wanting had the old peal 
brought the old thoughts of dead heroes. 
But to rush on the crowded steel through 
the death-storm without it ! 

“Up with it, in God’s name, Lachlan!” 
cried the Chief. ‘‘ Up with it, good lad! 
We need the Black Chanter’s braggart 
voice. Then hey for Glenkilvie and the 
Cause!” 

Lachlan’s dour brow never relaxed. 
The big pipes were under his arm, but no 
move made he to get them in omder. His 
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“ Play, man!” shouted the Chief. 
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eye looked downwards, and his foot beat 
‘the heather. 

The Chief took up the tale again: 
“You’ve never failed us yet, old fellow; 
you won’t fail us to-day—and such a day ? 
‘Come, scream it out, ‘Steel Blades of 
‘Glenkilvie’!” 

For a moment it seemed as if the piper 
‘would yield. There were stirrings in him. 
His face changed, and he laid a hand on 
a pipe. But again the dour look took 
him. ‘It seems,” said he bitterly, ‘my 
fingering is not what it should be. Perhaps 
the lad from Skye will try what the 
Macrimmon touch can do.” 

Time for further parley there was none. 
Some of the clans were at the enemy’s 
throat already. With a curse, the Chief 
bade the Skye man take the Black Chanter 
from Lachlan, and gave the order to 
advance on the foe. 

What.an advance! Not one single, 
steady, swinging step, but a hundred 
different steps—every man as it suited 
him. And the blame of it, whose was it ? 
Was it the Skye man’s, who had laid finger 
on the Black Chanter never before, and 
had small knowledge of Glenkilvie’s war- 
peal? Was it prideful Lachlan’s, who 
had stayed his hand when it was so sorely 
needed? Or was it the Chief's, with his 
little respect for old friends and his great 
regard for new ones and the claret-cup ? 
Settle it as you choose. The end, anyway, 
was evil. Wet, hungry, and without their 
accustomed note, or with but poor, broken 
scraps of it, the Glenkilvie lads scattered 
before the hot bullets of the redcoats that 
met them half across the muir. 

Lachlan was early hit inthe leg. Unable 
to go forward, he leant against a big 
boulder and watched the evil fate of his 


clan. His bonnet was off, and the wind 
and rain were among his grey hairs. In 
his eyes was gloom, but never a tear. 

Back came the Chief rushing, sword in 
hand, wild with anguish. ‘‘ Shame, shame 
on you, Lachlan!” he cried, ‘On you 
rests the dirdum of this! But it is not 
too late. You can save us yet. The old 
measure ; speak it, man, speak it!” 

The Skye lad was passing hastily home- 
wards with white, dazed face, the big pipes 
trailing in the trampled mud. “‘ Hey, you,” 
called the Chief; ‘‘damn you! Pass over 
these pipes. You have not the wind to 
scatter the dust from a flower-leaf. To 
hell with you and Macrimmon!” 

With never a word, Lachlan took back 
the Black Chanter and set the wind-pipe 
to his lips. His cheeks were wet as his 
gaze travelled over the damp, dark muir, 
and marked the straggling, returning mer 
of his broken, dishonoured clan—some 
running, sword and pistol cast behind 
them; others crawling along slowly and 
with torn limbs. It was a sorry sight, and 
worth a dim eye. 

“* Play, man!” shouted the Chief; “ or, 
by the heavens above us, it’s in my heart 
to let you have my dirk!” 

Without so much as looking an answer, 
Lachlan, with his strong lungs, filled the 
bag with wind. Then rose upon the 
air, not the brisk, quickening strain with 
the war-heart in it of ‘Steel Blades 
of Glenkilvie,” but the dragging wail 
of the ‘“Death-tune” —the tune to 
which the warriors and the wise men are 
buried. 

And to that tune were buried, never 
more to rise again, the glory and the 
strength and the honour of Glenkilvie 
and its clan. 





HACK, whack, gurgle, splash !— 
the flying twist of wet linen 
describes a circle like a magnified puggree 
round a black head, and falls on the jagged 
glistening rocks with as rhythmical a swing 
as a conductor’s baton. Splash, whack, 
splash, whack!—both sound and move- 
ment fascinating in their dexterous 
monotony. 
There is such bewildering vigour, too, 
in this battle of blows. For a brief space 


one wonders which isthe thrasherand which 
the thrashed, in the unequal contest between 


soft linen and hard rough stone. The 
one seems endowed with the massed 
energies of the Fates, the other with the 
passive, inexhaustible, everlasting patience 
of the Ages. But the passive forces of the 
Cosmos yield first; Nature has ruled it so. 
All too soon a piteous, shredding shriek 
rings out to heaven. It is the death-song 
of the fair white linen, and proclaims its 
doom. Then as its last note fades on the 
listening air, the presiding genius calls 
“time.” 

A brown bent back is straightened. 
Two thin dark legs, water- covered, and 
shiny like the rocks beside them, move a 
step or two nearer the edge of the muddy 
pool. From a heterogeneous pile of 
garments waiting their turn like sacrificial 
victims, a fresh one is selected. The 
stricken one just vanquished swells the 
heap of slain, and with a long breath of 
impartial justice the god of battle resumes 
his sway. 

And yet in one aspect—his official one, 
so to speak, and the one most familiar 
to Anglo-Indians and all visitors to the 
great purple East—the Indian dhobi is the 


meekest of men. With a mildness truly 
amazing to those who know his brother 
craftsmen of other lands, he will submit 
without a murmur to indignities, re- 
proaches, and fines. For a modest and’ 
comprehensive emolument of from fifteen 
to twenty-five shillings per month he wilh 
wash, iron, and starch (providing his own, 
materials) for a family where babies are 
the most prominent members, and in 
which muslin dresses and white shirts, 
not to mention such trifling items: as 
tennis - flannels, white uniforms, and 
mosquito-curtains, form component parts. 
“Oh, that dhobi!” says his mistress in 
tones which all too thinly veil the 
unspeakable ; ‘‘ Plenty bad dhobiman,” 
echoes his mistress’s ayah; ‘Fine the 
brute!” says his master, constituting him- 
self a court of appeal on hearsay evidence; 
while the dhobi smiles his gentle, depre- 
catory smile, and, with joined palms, 
protests that the Presence is his father 
and mother. 

This attitude of mind is, however, 
strictly limited to the Sahib’s compound, 
or when facing an infuriated ‘“ Mem,” 
who, like another Rachel, weeps for her 
children’s things, and refuses to be pacified 
because they are not. At the village 
washing-tank, when ankle-deep in the 
thick muddy brown liquid which he mis- 
calls water, and in the inviolable privacy 
of his confréres’ society, another and a 
deeper side of the dhobi’s character 
reveals itself. All unsuspected by the 
shallow, frivolous foreigner who employs. 
and disdains him, an occult psychological 
mystery occurs. An Eastern Jekyll dis- 
appears ; an Eastern Hyde takes his. 
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place. The troubled waters in which he 
stands act as a non-conductor of the 
effete and complex civilisation from whose 
trammels he would escape. Secure in 
his element, he exacts a tardy, but 
terrible vengeance on the dainty nain- 
sook underwear, the frills and the 
furbelows, the lace-trimmed petticoats, 
and the severer masculine garments of 
those who are at once his tyrants and 
his victims. 

Let us take one more glance at this 
strange phenomenal washerman before 
leaving him. 

As the great Hindu Festival of the 
Dusserah approaches, yet another devel- 
opment in his complex nature can be 
observed. In a prominent position in 
the compound, laid out with pitiless 
accuracy of outline and exposure of detail, 
are his mistress’s stockings, his master’s 


Sahibs rarely makes this mistake. Also 
his irons and ironing-board and other 
implements of his trade are included. 
Around them are wreaths of vile-smelling 
yellow marigolds and sweet-scented, but 
faded jasmine ; in front a talsi plant and 
a butti—a saucer with a drain of oil and 
a floating wick. Before the group the 
dhobi solemnly and decorously does 
pooja. He salaams to it with reverence. 
These objects of his craft are the only 
gods — or, perhaps, the only gifts of 
the gods — he knows of which can, 
or will, provide him with the slight 
sustenance he _ requires to fill his 
uncomplaining stomach. Thus, in simple, 
childlike gratitude does he thank them 
once a year, at the same time keeping 
during the ceremony a sharp look-out as 
to his mistress’s whereabouts. For to 


the mild Hindu the Dusserah Festival is 


INDIAN DHOBIS AT WORs. 


highest collars, the baby’s most tucked 
frocks. Occasionally it happens that the 
garments chosen for this honour are of 
a more cryptic nature, though a dhobi 
experienced in the ways of the white Mem- 


what Boxing Day is to the Briton, or the 
Jour de l’An to the Gaul—a season of 
presents and tips. Perhaps also the ayah 
may’have been squared to draw the lady’s 
attention to his pious proceedings, so 
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deep, so very deep, are the ways of the 
Indian dhobi! 

And yet what a potential power for 
good lies in him and his class! More 
than a threat of advancing Russian armies, 


but with invincible patience bears his 
burdens as Nature has made him. His 
poor nostrils are the only part of his 
anatomy that have not been left as created. 
With Oriental callousness to the infliction 


AN INDIAN DHOBI AND HIS DONKEY. 


more than a possible invasion of Mongol 
or Tartar hordes, would his absence or 
‘‘strike”’ render the position of Britain in 
India untenable; for what Englishman 
could live in that sultry clime without his 
dhobi ? : 

Inseparably allied to the dhobi is his 
donkey. He is the only creature in the 
vast peninsula that shares his master’s 
importance and his.virtues, though happily 
not his vices, and, unlike him, has no 
periodically recurring alternations in his 
asinine character, but is good throughout. 
A dhobi’s “‘ moke” knows neither bit nor 
bridle, neither headstall nor pack-saddle, 


of pain, they have been cruelly slit up and 
curved inwards, whether with the object 
of adornment or utility no European can 
say. A native, if asked, will answer that 
the elongation of the nostrils improves the 
donkey’s wind; but as the operation is 
inflicted on no other animal, and as speed 
is the last thing ever exacted by a dhobi 
from his four-footed slave, this explanation 
will scarcely hold water. Perhaps if, like 
Balaam’s ass, the long-suffering animal 
could speak, the secret, together with 
others, might come to light! But that is 
as it may be. Meanwhile the deponent is 
mute, and sayeth not. 
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HERE is no more interesting chapter 
‘ insthe great Gospel of Grab than 
that entitled, somewhat euphemistically, 
“Collectors and Collecting.” It is the 
final proof of Darwin’s theory of the 
Descent of Man, for it links the pagan 
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THE PROCLAMATION OF OLIVER. 


and (unfortunately) immoral chimpanzee, 
in his arboreal haunts, with the banker of 
-Lombard Street and the frowsy chiffonier 
of Montmartre. Look at the matter 
scientifically. The human race is cursed 
with the craze for collecting, whether it 
be early editions of minor poets, postage- 
stamps (with all their mysteries of rose- 
pink and sage-green), the cigar-stumps of 
The Great (this is peculiarly Transatlantic), 
penny toys, personal press-cuttings, scalps, 
jewels, gold, theatre-programmes, or tall 
hats. We all collect something, just as 
the chimpanzee hoards bright pebbles and 


Ro 





coloured straws. And we shall go on 
collecting until the King of Chiffoniers 
on his white horse comes and collects us, 
sweeps us into his rag-bag, and ultimately 
sticks us into a box in his museum, labelled 
significantly: ‘‘ Here lies Richard Roe, 
writer of very poor magazine articles, and 
collector of ‘ editorial regrets.’ ” 

All this is very pretty moralising, but 
does not seem to have much to do with 
the title of this article. Yet it leads up to 
one statement we desire to make—that 
there are but two kinds of collector who 
should be tolerated in polite society: the 
first because he is a necessary evil, and 
therefore not so black as he is painted— 
the tax-collector; the second, the collector 
of historical, scientific, or statistical data. 
All others, being more or less insane, 
should be consigned to Bedlam. 

We need not here consider the tax- 
collector. His efforts to enliven the dull 
daily round are sufficiently appreciated. 
But the collector of historical data has not 
been properly recognised, nor have his 
services been reasonably acknowledged. 
Macaulay, to name but one historian, 
would never have been able to complete 
his History of England were it not for the 
collector of broadsides, Royal Proclama- 
tions, etc., from which he drew authentic 
information concerning the events of long 
ago. 

Of ‘“ Proclamations and Broadsides ” 
we wish to say something; and thougk 
definitions are odious, and a very con- 
fession of ignorance, it may be well 
at the outset to define a_ broadside. 
Originally, a broadside was merely a 
sheet of paper printed on one side 
only, so that it might be pasted on 
a wall or conspicuous place for public 
perusal ; but the term has become extended 
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to include all manner of pamphlets, 
posters, loose sheets of songs, pictures, 
“dying speeches,” etc. Indeed, 
originally, a broadside was a 
placard of any sort whatso- 
ever. The French preserve the 
intention in their “‘ affiche.” 
The most ancient broadside 
known or recorded was not 
printed but written, and had 
for its author no less a poet 
than the golden Virgil. Heé 
wrote a flowery compliment to 
his Augustus, and affixed it to 
the walls of the imperial Palace. 
One Bathyllus claimed it for 
his own, but Virgil exposed the 
charlatan very neatly by writing 
some extra verses from which 
he omitted certain words: and 
half-lines. Bathyllus could not 
supply the “ missing words.” 
Later broadsides were those 
displayed on a statue near the 
Ursini Palace in Rome, and 
known as_ pasquinades, or 
pasquils, names derived from 
the caustic shoemaker, Pasquin, 
who kept shop in a _ hutch 
below the Palace eaves. These 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE’S ‘‘ TU QUOQUE.” 


No. 211. April 1901 
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pasquils were chiefly attacks on the reign- 
ing Pontiffs, who certainly gave cause for 
scoff and jeer. 

Under the heading of broadsides may 
also be gathered the written challenges to 
disputation affixed to the doors of colleges 
and churches by wandering scholars. The 
old Universities of Europe were not like 
our modern seats of learning — isolated 
bodies with separate regulations. They 
had a free interchange, a kind of Masonic 
community, by which a person holding a 
position or degree in one of them was free 
of all the others, and held his rank, what- 
ever it might be. But before being 
admitted to the rights of a scholar and 
a brother, he had to justify his claims by 
disputing. The subject generally chosen 
was a world-moving theme, such as the 
colour of angels’ feathers, how many devils. 
could sit on a pin-point, and so on. This 


practice of disputation fell into disrepute 
through the Rockefeller tactics of the 
Admirable Crichton, who — vain thing 
that he was!—beplastered the church 
and college doors of Europe with his 


A PRICE ON PRINCE CHARLIE’S HEAD. 
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challenges ‘“‘to arguify.” A wit wrote 
below one of his whoops: ‘ And those 
who wish to see him may go to the Falcon 


CHARLES II. v. JOHN MILTON. 


Inn, where he will be exhibited alive.” 
(Inns, in those days, were the show- 
places for bears from the Pyrenees, magic- 
workers, and other lions.) Martin Luther 
was one of the last to perpetuate the 
custom, by pasting his theses against 
indulgences on the doors of Wittenberg 
‘Cathedral on All Saints’ Day. An interest- 
ing survival at the present day is the grant- 
ing of the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
by the Scots Universities to writers 
of theses approved by the Senati 
Academici. 

Coming down to the less simple times 
when printing came into daily use, we find 
the term “ broadside ” extended to include 
proclamations (royal or civic), grants of 
indulgences and other ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, ballads and satires in verse, historical 
matter in prose, engravings and woodcut 


illustrations, always provided that they are 
printed on one side of the paper. Of 
these there are three well-known col- 
lections: that in the British 
Museum, that of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and that in the 
Chetham Library, Manchester. 
The oldest printed broadside 
is in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries. It is 
an “Indulgence granted by 
Our Holy Father Leo that nowe 
is to all such as shall contri- 
bute money towards the ransom 
of Sir John Pyllet, Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre of Christ, 
who, coming from Jerusalem, 
was taken prisoner by the 
Mauris and Infidels, cruel 
ennemys unto Cristes feithe, 
and, by them, through their 
great torments and threaten- 
inges of dethe, was compelled 
either to leve his feithe or to 
pay unto them many millions of 
ducats of gold; the said knight 
having bound himself to certain 
Venetian merchants, who had 
advanced for his deliverance the 
summe of z000 ducats for his 
said ransom.” This broadside, 
which was in the Royal Library 
at Windsor, was presented to 
the society by Prince Albert. It may be 
referred to the year 1513, the year of 
the election of Pope Leo X., “Our Holy 
Father that nowe is.” 

The collection in the Chetham Library, 
presented by the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
is very rich in Royal Proclamations con- 
cerning all manner of trivialities. No. 576, 
for instance, relates to the ‘‘ Restraint of 
Killing, Dressing, and Eating of Flesh in 
Lent, or on Fish Dayes appointed by the 
Law to be observed.” Another, dated 
from Whitehall, Aug. 3, 1661, is for ‘‘ the 
Well-Ordering the Making of White Starch 
within this Realm, and for Restraint of the 
Importation thereof from foreign Parts.” 
It would seem, also, that about this time, 
and for a long period afterwards, there 
was a tax on fireplaces! A Royal Pro- 
clamation, dated June 9, 1662, from 
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Hampton Court, concerns “the Act for 
the Revenue on Fire-hearths and Stoves.” 
The tax was levied as late as 1684, for 
we have in the Chetham collection a 
“Receipt from the Lady Archer for 
duty on fire-hearths at Theydon Garnon.” 


Possession of the French King.” So the 
Merrie Monarch was even more of a 
“Protector” than was Sour Oliver. A 
fairer kind of protection is exhibited in 
the proclamation “against all Jesuits and 
Priests, except Mr. John Huddleston, who 


THE CORONATION OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


That the cry of Engiand for the English, 
or Britain for the British, is no new one, 
witness the proclamation of Nov. 10, 1666, 
“Prohibiting the Importation of all sorts 
of Manufactures and commodities whatso- 
ever, of the Growth, Production, or Manu- 
facture of France, and of ail Places in the 


did eminently serve us in our escape from 
Worcester.” 

The price of coal—it was really sea-coal 
then—must have been high in 1644, since 
substitutes were sought. “ Artificial Fire, 
or Coale for Rich and Poore. This being 
the offer of an excellent new Invention, 
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by Mr. Richard Gosling, Ingineer (late 
deceased), but now thought fit to put 
in practice. Read. Practice. Judge. A 
method of artificial coals by a compound 
of clay, small sea-coal, sawdust, and 
chopped straw made into bricks or fire- 
balls.” Here we have the precursor of 
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of it) was not unknown in Charles the 
Second’s time; for here we have ‘‘ The 
Case of the Free Shipwrights of England 
stating the injustice and oppression sus- 
tained by the Shipwrights of all England 
by the injurious exclusion of all that craft 
from exercising their craft at Newcastle 
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FRANCE’S REVENGE ON RAVAILLAC, 


the present well-known fire-blocks. As 
an afterthought, the executor of ‘ Mr. 
Gosling, Ingineer (late deceased),” adds : 
““Greenwich Heath or Hounslow Heath turf 
is very good fewell” ; and so forestalls the 
companies now supplying peat in London. 

Trade Unionism is a product of Victoria’s 
century, but picketing (or a good imitation 


... with figures of Newcastle 
violently obstructing shipwrights 
other parts proceeding in 
employment.” 

Certain pills are said to be worth a 
guinea a box, and certain others are 
specially designed for the “ ruddification ” 
of the Pale; but what a woful lack of 
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from 
search of 
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imagination there is in these recommend- 
ations when compared with ‘ Grana 
Angelica, or the true Scotts Pills, left to 
posterity by Dr. Patrick Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, Physician to His Majesty 
K. Ch. I., and constantly used as his 
ordinary Physick by K. Ch. II. Are faith- 
fully prepared by I{sabella] InGiisH 
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third George’s day, prophecy, that aggra- 
vated form of whooping-cough, did not 
begin its ravages with the great Baxter. 
We remember that in the credulous days 
of our youth the Christian Herald had a 
violent eruption of predictions, and that, 
with quaking heart, we stood under the stars 
one winter night waiting for the archangelic 
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HOW ENGLISH PROTESTANTS TREATED ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 


from Edinburgh, Now living at the Unicorn, 
Over against the Watch-House, near the 
May-Pole in the Strand, London. By 
Her Majesties authority.” Who could 
resist this? When royalty (dead royalty, 
it is true, for this sheet is of Anne’s time) 
consumes benefic boluses, who so bold as 
deny their virtues ? 

If we are to trust our broadsides of the 


fanfare that was to herald the Millennium, 
Armageddon, the fall of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and what not. Now, in our less 
imaginative present, we thrill to learn that 
the Prophet Baxter was not the first in 
the field. ‘A Prophecy, from the 13th 
chapter of Revelations, alluding to 
Buonaparte: showing the letters of his 
name corresponding with the Ancient 
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Alphabet, to make up the Number of the 
Beast, 666.” In finding this. broadside, 
and publishing the fact, we pay off some- 
what of the grudge we owe the Prophet 
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Baxter because his “ vaticinations” did not 
“come off,” and we—were left lamenting 
in the throes of juvenile croup. 

Prophecy is a hobby: so is the collect- 
ing of broadsides. It does not need a 
Petronius to decide which is the more 
elegant. ‘Give me Wraggles,” said the 
wife of that gentleman’s bosom when, for 
the first time, she saw the classic beauty of 
the Apollo Belvidere. For a hobby give 
us broadsides. They are more sufficing, 
they are more reliable. Many have 


found the truth of this, not only in the 
collecting, but in the publication of them. 
Old Jimmy Catnach, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, made more 
than a respectable living 
out of his ‘Last Dying 
Speeches and Confes- 
sions,” “Dreadful 
Murders,” ‘ Songs—three 
yards a penny,” “ Gal- 
lowses,” “ Mysterious 
Suicides,” and so on. 
Catnach made £300 by his 
**Trial of Queen Caroline,” 
and a like sum by his 
“Trial of Thurtell and 
Hunt for the murder of 
Mr. Weare.” ‘ Murder 
sheets” were generally 
written so as to be 
applicable generally: thus 
a Buxton tragedy could, 
by a mere “batter of 
type,” be made to serve 
for Brixton. These con- 
vertible Azsfoires came to 
be known as “ cocks” 
(cf. “ cooks” ] or “‘ catch- 
pennies.” 

But if publishers made 
much, collectors have had 
to spend much. Ten 
guineas is quite an ordinary 
price for a tiny slip of 
whitey-brown paper; and 
as much as thirty guineas 
has been given for a small 
sheet relating to Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury, or, as 
her broadside title goes, 
“The Notorious Madame 
Gwinn.” Fifteen guineas was frequently 
paid for some rare specimen by the late 
Colonel Grant, from whose collection, the 
work of mearly twelve years, we are per- 
mitted to reproduce in facsimile a few 
quaint sheets. Colonel Grant’s collection 
is now in the possession of Mr. Tregaskis, 
the erudite bibliopole of High Holborn, 
whose courtesy we have to acknowledge. 

One of the most interesting broadsides 
here shown is the proclamation by Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, which must rank as the 
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most delicious of princely /u quoques. 
‘The Elector of Hanover, whether landed, 
or attempting to land, in any Part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions,” is humour truer far 
than the proverbial Coleridgian ignorance 
of Connie Gilchrist. Next in historic 
interest comes the Royal Proclamation 
calling in and suppressing those books 
written by “‘ John Milton, late of West- 
minster, in the county of Middlesex,” in 
which occur “‘ Certain Treasonable Pass- 
ages against Us and Our Government, 
and most 
Impious 
Endeavours to 
justifie the 
horrid and 
unmatchable 
Murther of Our 
late Dear 
Father, of 
Glorious 
Memory.” 
Master Milton, 
it would seem, 
had fled, or so 
obscured him- 
self that he 
could not be 
brought to 
Legal Tryal 
and deservedly 
receive con- 
digne punish- 
ment ; where- 
fore Majesty 
“takes it out” 
in boycott more 
effective than 
any in our day. 

“The Court 
of England; 
or, The Pre- 
paration for the 
Happy Coron- 
ation of King 
William and 
Queen Mary,” 
is valuable 
chiefly, to our 
mind, for the light it throws on the persist- 
ence of English prejudice (“‘English” being 
used in its strictly limited sense). Here we 
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have a doggerel dialogue between English 
Man, Taffy, Sawny, Teague, and Myn Herr, 
in which English Man is alone permitted 
to use intelligible speech. Sawny, in 
particular, is made to speak a tongue that 
never was on sea or land, a tongue that was 
most certainly not known in the Scotland 
of that day any more than the crystallised 
“ Hech, mon!” of Punch is known beyond 
the Tweed to-day. The pictorial decor- 
ations of this sheet are ingenious, especially 
striking being the somewhat Dutch angel 





THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE’S “‘ MASTER OF THE BEAR-GARDEN.” 


which trumpets joy to the left of the King. 
In the “Figure Representant Le Supplice 
et execution de |’Arrest de mort donné 
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contre le trés-meschant, trés-abominable, 
et trés-detestable parricide Ravaillac,” we 
get some notion of the meaning of the 
phrase “refinement of cruelty.” The 
Chinese are supposed to have a monopoly 
of this sort of amusement, but the French 
of Henri the Fourth’s day left little undone 
that imagination could suggest. Ravaillac, 
poor madman, seer of visions and hearer 
of voices, had the misfortune to find the 
gallant Henri Quatre in the way of his 
knite (a broken file, by the way), and so 
became the mouse of the legal cat. A 


the breast, a signe that he did live and die 
an obstinate Papist.” [We quote from an 
English tract.] He was bound upon a 
St. Andrew’s cross of iron and wood, and 
then “the hand with the knife and half 
that arm was put into an artificiall furnace 
of fire and brimstone.” After one or two 
horrors too painful to record, ‘“ with 
tonges and pincers they cut colloppes of 
flesh from him, and burned them before 
his face, and into the wounds they poured 
scaiding Oyle, Rosen, Pitch, and Brimstone 
together.” Thereafter came the tearing to 


HOW “KINGS’’ LIVED UP TO THEIR NAME. 


glance at the drawing will show the end 
of him, but the whole process. of extin- 
guishing deserves recital. After having 
been tortured gently for two or three 
days, he was brought out of the 
Conciergerie, and placed, “‘ naked in his 
shirt,” in a tumbrell or dung - cart, with 
a “Tortch of two pound weight in’ one 
hand, and the knife (wherewith he killed the 
King) chained to the other hand, so openly 
to be seene, that the least child there present 
might behold it.” Taken to Notre Dame, 
he did penance, and thence he wasicarried 
to La Gréve. “In his first coming on the 
scaffold, he crossed himself directly over 


pieces by horses, shown in the wood-cut ; 
and a terrible business it was, one of 
the horses falling through exhaustion, and 
a cavalier from the edified audience re- 
placing it with his own mount. It may 
be noted also that Ravaillac’s father and 
mother were banished and outlawed, and 
his relations were forbidden to bear the 
name of Ravaillac, ‘‘as a name unworthy 
of our countrye.” 

That the early English Protestants were 
not behind the executioners of Ravaillac 
in ingenuity may be gathered from the 
broadside showing the cruelties inflicted 
on English Catholic martyrs. The 
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customary grain of salt should not be 
forgotten here, for the broadside is issued 
from Bologna, a not unprejudiced quarter. 

The remaining broadsides here repro- 
duced explain Historical 
interest centres in ‘‘ London Verbrandt,” 
and our peculiarly British graveyard humour 
scintillates in the “‘ Elegy on the Death of 


themselves. 
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who wrote and sold versified accounts of 
local causes célébres. He iid not sell the 
sheets themselves, as he was careful to 
inform the purchaser, for he had regard 
to a certain Act of Parliament. He sold 
you a straw, and presented you with a 
copy of the libel, as it generally was, 
for “‘your kindness to the poor blind.” 
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FUNERAL OF THE GREAT MARLBOROUGH. 


Mr. Christopher Preston, Master of Her 
Majesties Bear-Garden, at Hockley in the 
Hole.” 

The broadsides of Victoria’s reign have 
been chiefly Royal Proclamations, although 
in remote parts of these islands the 
humorous, the poetical, and the scurrilous 
broadside is notunknown. Not more than 
ten years ago there lived in Aberdeen a 
proper old knave known as “ Blin’ Bob,” 


The very latest broadsides are King 
Edward the Seventh’s Proclamations, three 
of which were to be seen at the steps leading 
to the Duke of York’s statue—one enjoining 
all officers of State to continue in the 
execution of their duties, one enjoining a 
day of mourning for Queen Victoria, and 
one forbidding the use after a certain 
date of the doubloon in the Island of 
Jamaica. W. A. M. 
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— ee it has pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy our late Sovereign Lady Queen 

Victoria, of Blessed and Glorious Memory, by whose Decease the Imperial Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the High and 
Mighty Prince Albert Edeard; We, therefore, the Lords Spiritaal and Temporal of this Realm, 


being here assisted with these of Her.late Majesty's Privy Council, with Numbers of other Principal 
Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London,.do now hereby, 
with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and 
Mighty Prince, Albert Edward, is now, by the Death of our late Sovereign of Happy Memory, 
become our only lawfal and rightful Liege Lord Edward the Seventh by the Gracé of God, 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India: To whom we do acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 


Affection; beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Prince 
Edward the Seventh with long and happy Years to reign over us. 


Given at the Court at St. James's, this Twenty-third day of January, in‘the Year of our Lord 
One thousand nine hundred and one. 


Grorce Ridley Rowton 
ARTHUR H. Campbell-Bannerman Herbert Maxwell. 


Geonce G. Shaw-Lefevre Charles Stuart-Wortley 
Cumstiax, Pr. Schleswig- Fred. Milner Evelyn Ashley 


Holstein John E. Gorst James Bryce 
A. Graham Murray Henry H. Fowler 
F. Cantuar C. Robert Spencer R. Henn Collins 
Halsbury, C. Ripon Colville of Culross 
Devonshire Goschcn Willelm. Ebor 
Salisbury H. H. Asquith C. Seale-Hayne 
Norfolk. E. M Morris and Killanin James Lowther 
Portland John Rigby Edmond R. Wodchouse 
Pembroke and Montgomery Pirbright Ford North 
Clarendon W. Hart Dyke Horace Rumbold 
Charles T. Ritchie Richard Temple Hertford 
J. Chamberlain Selborne T. F. Halsey 
Northumberland Arthur James Balfour Carrington, Joint Hered. Lord 
Cadogan John H. Kennaway Great Chamberlain 
Fife W. E. H. Lecky. Jesse Collings 
M. E. Hicks-Beach Robert Montagu Brampton 
Ashbourne Roland Vaughan Williams Yarborough 
St. John Brodrick Robert Romer 8. Ponsonby-Fane 
Knutsford A. H.-D. Acland A. W. FitzRoy W. J. R. Cotton. Chamberlain 
Balfour of Burleigh W. ¥ Harcourt J. H. Harrison John B. Monckton Town Clerk 
George Hamilton F. H. Jeune E. 8. Hope. F A. Bosanquet. Common 
Lansdowne Leonard H. Courtney W. R. Walkes Serjeant 
Walter H. Long H. Drummond Wolff Charies Dalrymple Hay Homewoed Crawford, City 
Spencer James Stirling Frank Green, Lora Mayor Scticitor 
ArgyD Charles W. Ditke David Evans, Alderman Thos. Vaughan-Roderick. 
Rosebery Stalbridge W. P. Treloar, Alderman Secondary of London 


Hi. D. Davies, Alderman — 

AlfredJ. Newton. late Lord Mayor 

John C. Bell, Alderman 

H. George Smallinan. Aiderman 

G. Pricr Goldney. City 
Remembrancer 

Joseph CG. Dimsdale 

Marcus Samuel 

J. T. Ritchie 

G. Wyatt Truscott. Aldennan 

Saml. Green 

Yorrest Fulton, Recorder 

G. Faudel-Phillips. Alderman 
City of London 

John Pound, Alderman 
City of London 

John Kanill, Alderman 

T. Vezey Strong, Aldennan 

Thos. Boor Crosby. Alderma_ 

W. Veughan Morgan, Alderman 
and Sheriff 

Joseph Lawrence, Sheriff 


Alverstone 

A. Akers-Dongias 
Chesterfield 

Cork and Orrery 
A. L. Smith 
Kintore 


M. E. Grant Duff 

R. Couch 

John Morley 

Rathmore 

William Elison-Macartney 


Hobhouse 


J. Whittaker Ellis, Alderman 
Henry E. Knight, Alderman 
Reginald Hanson, Aldermas 
Joseph Savory, Alderman 
Walter Wilkin, Alderman 
Joseph Renals, Alderman 
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God save the King. 





GIUSEPPE VERDI. 


SOME ANECDOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Dr. MARIO BORSA. 





O give my last impression first—it 

was at La Scala, the celebrated 
opera-house of Milan, on the 5th of 
February, eight years ago, that I last saw 
the Maestro. It was my privilege as 
dramatic critic of 
La Perseveranza, 
the oldest Italian 
newspaper, to be 
present at a re- 
hearsal of “ Fal- 
staff,” and I shall 
never forget how 
impressive the 
simple figure of 
the great com- 
poser seemed to 
me. The dark 
jacket, the 
drooping collar, 
the loosely tied 
scarf and low 
felt hat are more 
vivid in my 
memory than 
they appeared in 
the dim light 
of the theatre, 
empty save for 
the presence of 
the performers and officials. He stood on 
the stage with his hands in his pockets, now 
directing the artists, now the orchestra, and 
now and again taking suggestions from 
his friend Arrigo Boito, the author of the 
libretto. He was singularly calm and 
self-possessed, and showed not a trace of 
the nervousness one might have expected 
to note in him before his great work had 
received the verdict of the public. Such 
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nervousness as was displayed I noticed 
in the performers themselves. But at the 
end of,the rehearsal the whole orchestra 
recognised that the Maestro was justified 
of his tranquillity, for they rose en masse, 
waving their 
violins above 
their heads and 
shouting enthu- 
siastically, 
“Bravo! Viva 
Verdi!” When 
the cheering had 
died away, he 
turned to them 
with a quiet 
smile and a 
shake of his 
head, saying, 
‘Well, let us 
hope the audi- 
ance will be of 
your opinion on 
Monday night.” 

His hope was 
realised. For 
February 9. wit- 
nessed one of 
the greatest 
triumphs the 
Italian theatre has seen. It is probable 
that.few Italians were affected, so far as 
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.outward seeming showed, by that. triumph 


as little as Verdi himself, who, while yet 
all the world was ringing with his praise, 
quietly retired to his country-seat near 
Busseto to undertake his much-loved task 
of superintending the management of his 
gardens. This seat will doubtless be the 
goal of many pilgrimages and be regarded 


= 
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as a national shrine, for here Verdi lived 
through the best years of his life, and here 
his best work 
done. 

I remember it very 
well—the villa, com- 
fortable and quiet, 
hidden among 
gigantic trees, planted 
by the Maestro in his 
youth, and showing 
many signs of wealth 
and artistic taste, the 
design being Verdi’s 
own. At first it con- 
sisted of only five or 


was 


six rooms, but it grew 
in with. the 
growth of his fortune. 
It was richly but un- 
pretentiously fur- 
nished; there were 
pictures Morelli and Michetti, old 
prints, statues, a rich library with rare 
editions and curious albums, collections 
of objects of art, and a kitchen so pic- 
turesque and so elaborately furnished with 


size 


by 


all the implements of Pantagruelic alchemy 
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that it is almost the chief wonder of the 
place. This is the Villa di Sant’ Agata, 
situated not far from 
the homestead of 
Roncole, Verdi’s 
birthplace, where at 
present an old woman 
sells wine to passing 
peasants. 

As showing Verdi’s 
affection for Sant’ 
Agata, I may mention 
here that in his will 
he charges the old 
man to whom the 
gardens are left 
always to cultivate 
them as_ they have 
hitherto been culti- 
vated, and adds 
long instructions 
as to the particular 
flowers to. be grown in particular parts of 
the grounds. No doubt his fondness for 
his home was kept alive and increased by 
his. memory of the work he had done 
there. For it was here that he composed 
in only thirteen days “‘ La Traviata,” and 
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after that “‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Otello,” ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
and all his best operas. Living here apart 
from the world in his loved retirement, 
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Verdi was yet keenly alive to all that was 
happening in musical circles. It is said 
freely that he came directly under the 
influence of Wagner. That is not entirely 
true, because even when he altered and 
enlarged his technique, he yet preserved 
his own individuality, only suiting his 
work to the more highly educated tastes 
of his audiences. Even in the smallest 
details of his work Verdi was always 
Verdi, and if he has passed through 
different styles, it was not because he was 
imitative, but because he had that large 
comprehension of art which distinguished 
the Italians of the Rennaissance, and which 
is always a characteristic of Italian genius. 

But it is less my purpose to criticise his 
art than to give some illustrations of his 
life and character, which are probably 
little known outside Italy. To begin with, 
he was a man of most retiring disposition, 
who loathed above all things the vanity of 
self-advertisement. To illustrate this, I 
remember hearing how at, the production 
of “Il Trovatore” in Paris he was 
literally besieged by importunate inter- 
viewers, so much so that the waiters of 
the hotel where he was staying were 
powerless to protect his privacy from the 
besieging crowd. It happened one day 


that as he was passing an Employment 
Bureau, his attention was arrested by a 
clamorous woman of forty, who was 
quarrelling on the doorstep with the 
proprietor of the Bureau. She was 
expressing her indignant surprise that 
she could find no employment, although 
she was so strong that she could keep all 
Paris at bay if it came against her. Verdi 
looked at her, and saw that she was almost 
a monstrosity, tall, muscular, with broad, 
flattened nose, and a moustache and 
beard of no slight growth. It was just 
such a person who might be a real terror 
to the intrusive interviewer that he 
wanted, and he engaged her on the spot. 
His hopes were not disappointed, for the 
interviewers found in his new guardian an 
insurmountable obstacle to his presence. 
It was then that Willy, a popular poet, 
composed the following epigram— 


‘Que nul n’entre chez moi,” dit 
** Trovére ”’ ; 
Et pour faire observer sa consigne s€vére, 


Vauteur du 


I] choisit pour sa bonne un monstre aux traits hideux. 
Morale: La bonne a Verdi en vaut deux. 

I recall with pleasure an instance of the 
simplicity of his behaviour. When I was 
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a boy, I heard so much about Verdi that I 
became consumed with curiosity to see 
him, and at last my chance came. Being 
one day in the streets of Milan, I was 
startled to hear my companion exclaim : 
‘“* Look, there’s Verdi!” In an instant I 
had left my friend and crossed the road to 
follow the old gentleman he had pointed 
out to me. It was indeed Verdi, as a 
glance at his face told me, for I was 
familiar with his portrait, and I followed 
him with the utmost curiosity. He stopped 
at nearly every shop-window, taking just 
such an interest in their wonders as one 
might expect a country squire to show. 
Finally he stopped at a greengrocer’s, and 
it was evident that he intended to make a 
purchase. I speculated as to which of the 
greengrocer’s rarest fruits he would buy; 
but while I was yet guessing, the Maestro 
had completed his purchase—a handful 
of salad—and pulling out a large red 
handkerchief such as peasants wear, he 
wrapped the salad up in it and made his 
way home. 

Honest as he was in everything else, his 
appearance was yet deceptive. It belied 
his years and his great strength. He was 
always spoken of as an old man while he 
was yet scarce elderly. One day as he 
was walking out with his wife, Giuseppina, 
née Strepponi, a group of ladies whom 
they passed were so struck by the beauty 
of Verdi’s appearance that one of them 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What a beautiful old man!” 
His wife, overhearing the remark, and 
being rather enraged by the implied insult 
than pleased by the uttered compliment, 
turned fiercely and retorted: ‘Old, old! 
It’s always the same tale—old! He’s 
younger than any of you!” 

As to the stories about his remarkable 
hats, 1 could fill a volume with them. 
Many of them, no doubt, are untrue, and 
to Le Gaulois belongs the credit of having 
invented yet another the day after his 
death. Here, however, is a true one: At 
the first performance of “ Falstaff” the 
applause was so great that Verdi had to 
appear before the curtain at the end of each 
act, and one of the singers, Giocomelli, 
held his hat for him on each occasion 
that he went forward to acknowledge 


the applause. Noticing that it was a 
new hat, Giocomelli begged the gift of 
the old one as a souvenir of that night’s 
success. Hisrequest was granted, but the hat 
was so much too large for the singer that 
it fell over his ears, and his friends insisted 
that he must have bought it from a pedlar. 
Hearing this, Verdi wrote on a long strip 
of paper some of the mofivi of ‘‘ Falstaff” 
and sent it to Signora Giocomelli, beg- 
ging her to insert it inside the lining. 
This was done, and Giocomelli could 
now keep the hat above his ears; while if 
any doubted who was the donor, he could 
confute them by disclosing what the lining 
concealed. 

Verdi had a sufficient sense of humour, 
which was strikingly displayed on the 
occasion of his meeting an obscure 
musician, and a Marquis to boot, at an 
out-of-the-way café in the suburbs of 
Milan. The Marquis got into conversation 
with him, and pulling out the score of an 
opera he had written, said— 

“Do you know anything about music?” 

“Well, yes; a little,” answered Verdi 
modestly. 

“Then will you look through this opera, 
which is considered by good judges a 
masterpiece ?” 

Verdi began to look through the score, 
and presently in honest disgust said— 

“I’m sorry to say it, but you have 
written notes, not music.” 

“You know nothing about it!” cried 
the infuriated Marquis. ‘‘ You are an 
ass in music, and if you don’t like what 
I say, here’s my card.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Verdi meekly, “‘ that 
I have not my card with me; _ but 
when I get home I will at once send it 
to you.” 

On his way home he bought a toy 
donkey at a toyshop, and taking off the 
head, he gummed his card on to it, writing 
underneath: “The head of Giuseppe 
Verdi,” and then sent it to the outraged 
musician. Within half an hour he received 
a visit from the now crestfallen Marquis. 
who tendered his humble apologies; but 
he failed so to pacify the great composer 
as to prevent him from repeating the tale 
to his friends. 
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The popularity of Verdi his 
countrymen was immense. Under the 
hated Austrian his operas were 


regarded as the expression of national 


among 


sway 


et 


iz 
| 
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way to win to the Pole, he played the 
music of ‘“‘I] Trovatore” on his harmonium 
in the cabin of the Fram. Verdi’s music, 
indeed, is heard everywhere, and the 
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aspirations and patriotism, and his songs 
were in the mouth of every peasant. It 
is our pride to know that his popularity 
did not cease there, and I well remember 
the profound impression made on me 
when Fridtjof Nansen told me in con- 
versation that when in_lat. 86 N. on his 


Italian who walks the London streets is 
sure to hear some souvenir of the great 
Maestro, if he will but listen to those 
humble citizens of this great city, the 
Italian organ-grinders. 

By the cultivated he was held in the 
highest regard, because they saw in him 
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the greatest living representative of the 
Italian family, with all the best character- 
istics of his race. His work reminded 
them of their glorious past, and inspired 
them with hope for the future. It is for 
this reason that his praise has been told 
so highly by the novelist Fogazzaro in the 
Senate, by Carducci and d’Annunzio in 
noble poems, and by the dramatist 
Giacosa at La Scala, where a selection of 


relatives and a few close personal friends 
kept watch, among them Giacosa and 
Boito, the former of whom communicated 
to the Press an account of the Maestro’s 
last moments. 

The funeral ceremony was most impres- 
sive, for it was in keeping with that dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the dead— 
simplicity. He had expressed in his will 
that he wished to pass to his last resting- 
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music from the composer’s greatest works 
was played. 

But the best proof of his popularity was 
given while he lay on his death-bed at 
his hotel in Milan, when for five days the 
police had to kcep a cordon of soldiers 
round the hotel to ward off the anxious 
crowd of inquirers who came to know 
how the great Verdi fared. There were 
daily and often hourly bulletins issued, 
and the proprietor of the hotel set apart 
a room for the journalists to telegraph to 
the waiting world the news of the progress 
of the malady. At the bedside only his 


place without pomp or ceremonial. He 
wished that there should be but the 
simplest hearse, no flowers, no decorations, 
no bands, no long religious ceremony, no 
speeches, and no official representatives. 
And his .wishes were respected in 
every detail. But the crowd, vast and 
sympathetic, that in the misty dawn 
gathered in the streets of Milan to see 
him pass, in the simple hearse in which 
paupers ‘are borne to their graves, to the 
Monumental Cemetery, was a rarer and a 
greater tribute to his memory than funeral 
pomp or speech could ever give. 











GEORGE IV. WEARING THE ROBES OF THE GARTER. 


See “‘ Royalty and the Garter.” 





